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POETICAL WRITERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


He who declared that if he were permitted to write the 
patriotic songs for a nation, he cared not who might make 
its laws, expressed a sentiment more consistent with just 
ambition, than, upon, cursory observation, it may be con- 
sidered. From the national poetry of a people, we may 
infer the prominent and peculiar traits of their character. 
The wild and bold song which animates the soldier in the 
conflict, or inflames him with a desire to confront its dan- 
gers, may have as much power in determining the destiny 
of a country, as physical force, unaided by moral impulse. 
We may attribute to the glowing sentiments which are con- 
tained in the martial verse of uncultivated and ferocious 
nations, much of the ardor that inspired them in battle, and 
rendered their onsets irresistible. The Scandinavian bards 
and those of whom Ossian sings, held over the feelings of 
the rude warriors, to whose love of country they appealed, 
an influence of which, now that their race is extinct, we can 
form no proper estimate. They embodied in their unpre- 
meditated strains, all the motives which should impel the 
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patriotic soldier to contend for his native country and home, 
for his family and fire-side. They animated him with the 
hope of glory, should he survive the combat, the promise of 
imperishable honors, should he fall in battle, the fear of 
incurring indelible disgrace by pusillanimous flight, and the 
desire to emulate the fame of those who had preceded him 
in the career of renown. Their influence in exciting to 
extraordinary achievements in battle was resorted to with 
confidence, and frequently exerted with success; and the 
veneration in which they were held by those for whom they 
awakened their inspiriting song, was in proportion, tothe 
genius and ardor which they evinced in their compel 

The naval superiority which has been so long clainie@ by 
England, was, perhaps, partially indebted for its existence 
to the songs which Dibdin composed to commemorate her 
great maritime victories, or to record incidents character- 
istic of the mariner. Simple in their design, and often 
evincing but little poetical refinement, these songs have the 
merit of expressing their sentiments in the most appropriate 
language, and of comprising images and allusions which are 
readily comprehended and appreciated by the class of men 
for whom they are employed. The war songs of Kerner 
are bold, vivid and impassioned, adapted to the subject 
which they celebrate, and breathing the spirit of romantic 
fervor, that animated their gallant and enthusiastic author. 
It was under the excitement, which was increased by the 
hymn of the Marseillois, that the French soldier marched to 
encounter the enemies of liberty and his country. The re- 
collection of his native land, which was awakened in the 
Swiss, on hearing the Ranz des Vaches, was so affecting, 
that the penalty of death was denounced against those who 
should play that air to the Swiss troops in foreign service, 
as it caused them to desert, or to die of the maladie du 
pais. Our own national songs are few in number; but 
those who have heard “ Hail Columbia,” and the “ Star 
Spangled Banner,” well sung, will acknowledge that those 
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airs have a spirit within them, capable of exerting a power- 
ful influence over a free and patriotic people. | 

It is not in the national songs of a country, only, that we 
should seek for the sentiments and feelings which charac 
terize its inhabitants. The entire poetical circle includes 
within it all the great, discriminative traits of national cha- 
racter, and we may discover there the predominant pas- 
sions, opinions and prejudices by which the people are 
controlled. We cannot, indeed, always detect, in the poeti- 
cal productions of a country, all the latent and obscure 


springs which direct the actions of its people, or all the 
ni ot and delicate shades of character which 
they possess. Poetry, in its essence and purity, is the lan- 
guage of nature; but it is nature wrought upon by strong 
excitements, and calling to her aid all the vigor and viva- 
city of imagination, to give her scenes more glowing co- 
loring, and the feelings which she inspires more fervent 
utterance. 

In the United States we have but little poetry that de- 
serves to be called national. The hasty and imperfect 
poetical productions, which have for their subject the ex- 
ploits of our military and naval power, include but very few 
which were worthy of being remembered, after the excite- 
ment created by the events which they commemorated, had 
passed away. In the poetical literature of this country, 
there is but one work which aspires, with any plausibility, 
to the title of the epic. Barlow, its author, was, no doubt, 
a man of original good sense and cultivated judgment. But, 
even if we admit that he possessed the power of invention, 
in its limited and usual signification, we must refuse him 
the honor which is due to pure and elevated poetical genius. 
The Columbiad is deficient in the essential and indispensa- 
ble qualities of poetry. The versification is sufficiently 
accurate, and seldom violates the rhythmical rules. But 
there is, throughout the poem, a deficiency in the spirit— 
the animating soul, which no observance of artifical rules 
can supply. If we persevere in its perusal to the close, we 
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d@ so more as a task, which we are resolved to execute, 
than as a delightful relaxation from grave and irksome em- 
ployment. We feel none of the exhilarating furor which 
animates us, while drinking, with eager draughts, at the 
deep, rich and mellifiuous stream, that flows from the true 
poetical fount. We lay the book aside, with no anxiety to 
resume it, no gratifying and vivid impression of its strength 
and beauty made upon our memory. 

In the more recent poetical efforts which have been made 
in this country, there is a perceptible improvement of taste. 
There are, however, among the voluminous ronal m1 






which the poetical literature of the country is ove , 
but few works that we can select, as honorable to our lite- 
rary reputation. It is not because there is: among us a 
want of themes, worthy of the muse, that so many of our 
countrymen, who aspired to the poetical laurel, have been 
denied that reward. There are, in our history, our scene- 
ry, and our manners, ample materials for the construction 
of magnificent poetical works. Nor is the reason for our 
comparative inferiority in poetry, to be found in our imma- 
ture age as a nation.. We have existed long enough as an 
independent people, to have divested ourselves of the weak- 
ness of infancy and puerility, and to have assumed the cha- 
racter of intellectual manhood. We ought to remember, 
too, while urging our national juvenility, in extenuation of 
our literary deficiencies, that we did not start at once from 
a state of barbarity and political vassalage, to one of re- 
finement and freedom. We descended, in direct lineage, 
from the most enlighted people of Europe; and our imme- 
diate progenitors brought with them to this continent, a 
portion of the classical knowledge and taste which prevailed 
in their native country. Our’s was not a sudden transition 
from ignorance and rudeness, the consequences of colonial 
subjection, to the enlightened and cultivated condition 
which is produced by the establishment of a free constitu- 
tion. Long previously to our revolution, there were ob- 
servable in this country a vigor and refinement of mind, 
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which, although more limited in extent than they now are, 
were not less deserving of admiration than are any indica- 
tions of mental power and taste which may at present be 
discerned among us. 

The same temerity which excites young and inexperienced 
individuals to literary enterprises, affects the whole body of 
a youthful nation. . In entire communities, which aspire to 
distinction in refined literature and arts, without having 
acquired the intellectual strength, which nothing but labo- 
rious application can impart, we may observe imperfect and 
vague conceptions of the literary designs which they would 
form} and a wild, visionary spirit pervading the character 
of their execution. Similar processes and results are per- 
ceptible in the efforts for mental pre-eminence, which are 
made by the component parts of such communities. They 
are visible in the literary projects of the young and aspiring 
writers of this country. In poetical composition, especially, 
we witness the forced and unnatural means which are inces- 
santly resorted to, by our poetical aspirants, to obtain the 
praise of originality and genius. An improper understand- 
ing of the maxim, that art cannot make a poet, but that he | 
must spring at once into life and power, is often the cause 
of the erroneous impressions which are held, relative to the 
qualities that constitute true poetical genius. It is falsely 
presumed that nature bestows upon the poet the perfect 
faculty necessary for the creation of his most finished works, 
and that art can add nothing to the resources which are al- 
ready provided for him. Poetry is said, by those who thus 
refer all its best and most enduring productions to a pecu- 
liar energy, implanted in the mind at the moment of birth, 
to be the spontaneous result of a natural impulse, which, 
while it enables him on whom it acts to produce the most 
excellent models of his art, exerts over him an influence al- 
most independent of his volition, and urges him, by am irre- 
sistible force, to fulfil his destiny, in erecting for himself the 
trophies of his renown. In the opinion of these advocates 
of connate ideas, this restless and refractory poetical @s- 
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trum: is the officious agent in effecting the designs of Pro- 
vidence, and they on whom it operates are the passive sub- 
jects of a fatality, which it is impossible to escape, and which 
no freedom of their own will, or exertion of their own finite 
strength, can control. A genius for poetry is asserted to 
be an entirely substantive faculty, having no dependence 
for its existence or its activity, upon factitious aid. It is 
alleged to start at once into being, provided with all the ap- 
pliances and means of perfection and triumph; that no 
adventitious circumstances can have the least agency in 
limiting or enlarging its sphere or objects of action; that 
such ordinary means as education provides for its assist- 
ance, and to which the less favored children of men are 
compelled to resort for support, in their adventures of mind, 
are not only unnecessary for its purposes, but unworthy of 
its regard. 
These opinions, although not often deliberately avowed, 
are cherished by too many, both in our own country and 
elsewhere, who, eager to obtain the reputation which rests 
upon the poet and his works, disdain thé humble and irk- 
some preparation which is indispensable to the certain at- 
tainment of their object. They should be apprized that 
they are fatally in error—fatally, for the distinction which 
they anticipate for themselves, and still more fatally, for the 
age and countries in which they write. They should be 
warned of the pernicious consequences which must result 
from their continuing to act without due capacity and pre- 
paration, in a department of literature which requires, more 
than any other, the united energies of mind, whether de- 
rived from nature, or gradually acquired by the slow and 
laborious operations of profound reflection, mature judg- 
ment and chastened imagination. Their own interest, as 
well as that of literature, requires that they should be 
promptly undeceived in the opinion which they appear to 
have formed, relative to the nature and properties of poeti- 
cal composition. We have seen this erroneous opinion 
exercising an authority over the poetical writers of the 
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United States, which, there is too much reason to fear, is 
extending itself round the whole circle of literary society. 
The effects which it has already produced are of the most 
deleterious kind, and those which may yet proceed from it, 
cannot be too earnestly deprecated. The spirit of the 
modern bard is too lofty and aspiring to be limited in its 
flights by the common world, or to hold communion with 
the: beings by whom it is occupied. He is not content with 
describing men and things, in their usual abstract charac- 
ter, or diversified by all the infinite modes which they 
assume. It does not even satisfy his daring ambition, to 
indulge, occasionally, in speculations upon the innumerable 
objects, whether physical, intellectual, or moral, that are 
presented to his observation. To secure the reputation 
which he seeks, he thinks it necessary that he should pur- 
sue an eccentric flight, differing, in its object and its course, 
from that which is chosen by other men. Hence we. ob- 
serve in the writings of so many writers, of what is, called 
poetry, a constant and laborious effort to preserve a train of 
reflections which shall be considered strange, original and 
peculiar. We see them forsaking the useful and secure 
career, which nature and sound reason prescribe, to follow 
the devious and undefined course, suggested by a wild and 
wanton imagination. The aptitude to comparisons, which 
appears to be irresistible, if not natural in poetical writing, 
is indulged in beyond all rational bounds, and whatever can 
furnish a similitude, is sought for, with unwearying enthu- 
siasm. The dull and ordinary things of earth and of hu- 
man life and experience are neglected, for the vast and 
wonderful objects which are discovered by cunning fancy, 
in worlds unknown to beings of mere mortal intelligence. 
The feelings, thoughts and sentiments which are most fami- 
liar to us all, and which, therefore, in their natural expres- 
sion, are most interesting to us, it is no longer thought 
expedient to disclose in their natural simplicity. It would 
be, in the estimation of the poet of lofty genius, inconsistent 
with the character which he wishes to acquire, not to: dis- 
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guise them, in the complex folds of rhetoric, or to encum- 
ber them with ingenious and elaborated epithets. The 
plain, yet forcible and appropriate language in which the 
best poets have embodied their conceptions, for which they 
were indebted to genius, conducted in its aspirations by 
severe judgment, is thought unbecoming the grand and 
glowing feelings with which so many of our poets are. in- 
spired. - Poetry is not now acknowledged, by the multitude 
of its votaries, to be what it once was, the effusion of a 
mind, enriched with pure and noble sentiments, its energies 
formed and invigorated by long and deep reflection, and 
taught, by a chaste imagination, to display its thoughts in 
the most appropriate and attractive forms. All the mys- 
teries of metaphysics are explored, to give to the productions 
of the poet an appearance of acuteness and originality. ‘The 
resources of rhetoric are exhausted to furnish an exube- 
rance of figures, with which he may decorate his work, and 
afford a succession-of gratifications to his delighted. admi- 
rers. In every line are seen the anxious struggles of an 
imagination, which places no bounds to its ambition, and 
despises alike the admonitions of reason, and the precepts 
of nature and taste. Without regarding the established and 
well merited celebrity which has been gained by poets, who 
have conveyed their thoughts in the most natural and un- 
adorned language, it is the misfortune of innumerable 
writers of verse to persist in the use of a diction and style, 
which are the reverse of all that these masters of their art 
have employed. They crowd figure upon figure, and epi-. 
thet on epithet, until the sense and spirit of their productions 
are enfeebled or entirely destroyed, while unnatural conceits, 
abstruse speculations, and fantastical imagery, are made to 
concur in the completion of the works, which, in the antici- 
pation of their authors, are to secure their own enviable im- 
mortality, but which, should they be remembered at all, will 
be remembered only to their dishonor. 

To be a poet, in the only true and honorable import of 
that perverted name, is to be one who unites in his intel- 
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lectual character all the qualities which constitute intellec- 
tual pre-eminence; for poetry, in its. proper signification, 
includes whatever is pure and elevated in imagination, cor- 
rect and consistent in reason, vigorous in judgment, and 
refined in taste. It is too often supposed by those who are 
ambitious of poetical honors, that a wild and capricious 
imagination is sufficient to produce the most perfect poeti- 
cal compositions; that solid and useful information is not 
necessary to sustain their efforts ; that education only serves 
to restrain the flights of genius, to allay its ardor, and, by 
confining it within artificial rules, to divest it of its greatest 
attraction. It is, indeed, strange, that, with regard to po- 
etical power, there should be thought to exist, by the spe- 
cial ordination of nature, an exception from all the rules to 
which the mind and its operations are usually subordinate. 
The poet may, undoubtedly, refer the original impulse by 
which he is excited to action, and the elements of the capa- 
city which enables him to pursue the course in which that 
impulse directs him, to the innate, controlling faculty which, 
whatever name we assign to it, constitutes the basis on 
which his reputation is to be erected. But he must build 
up the work by strenuous and unremitted labor, and by a 
prudent application of the resources with which art as 
well as nature supplies him, if he expect it to be complete, 
and to have a permanent duration. He must constantly 
bear in mind, that, with whatever strength nature may have 
endowed him, he did not spring into instantaneous matu- 
rity, like the daughter of Jove, and that he has not imitated 
Alcides, by vanquishing in the cradle, difficulties which are 
to be surmounted only by the confirmed vigor of manhood. 
He is rather to be compared with the strong man of anti- 
quity, who, by gradually increasing the weight of his bur- 
dens, augmented his own ability to bear them, until he was 
enabled to sustain still greater weight, and to overcome the 
most resolute resistance. 

These remarks have been extended much beyond the 
limits to which they were intended to be restricted. They 
Voi. I.—No. 8. 66 
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are designed as preliminary to observations which will 
hereafter be offered upon the poets of this country, who 
have published any of their productions, and who, on ac- 
count of the distinction which they have acquired, as wri- 
ters, may be thought deserving of critical notice. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE STORY OF HENDRICK VAN BUSTER. 


Cuapter I. 


In one of the straight, fashionable streets, which grace 
the upper wards of the good city of New York, stood, but 
a few years ago, the family mansion of the Van Boosters, 
or, a8 it was more commonly spoken, Van Buster. It was 
perched, at a fearful height from the level of the pavement, 
on ground barely sufficient, with the assistance of innu- 
merable ‘props and supporters, to bear its weight; so that it 
resembled one of those insects to which nature, in a lavish 
humor, seems to have given legs enough to serve half its 
species. But it is doubtful whether the venerable mansion 
of the Van Busters would have kept its airy position with 
one prop or one inch of ground the less. Indeed, the 
Wonder was, how it kept its situation at‘all. Time and the 

‘elements seemed to have done their worst by it, and left it 
in as ricketty and worthless a condition, as the most in- 
veterate lover of ruins could desire. The little urchins. of 
the neighborhood no longer tried their skill in archery, by 
shooting at its windows, for there was not in the whole 
building aglazed pane left unbroken, and the quilted petti- 
coats of the Van Buster family, which supplied the places 
of glass, were not easily demolished; so they were left to 
bleach in the wind and the rain undisturbed, though not 
unnoticed, for it must be confessed, that these faded memo- 
rials of departed loveliness, proved a grievous eye-sore to 
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the genteel neighbors, and many were the denunciations 
uttered against them. On every side, the venerable edifice 
was flanked by long rows of brick houses, flaunting in all 
the pomp of red paint and freestone, and reminded one of 
an old withered beldame, standing up in a country dance 
with her great-grandchildren. 

It was a subject of special wonder to those who knew 
nothing about the matter, that so unsightly.an object should 
be left to disgrace such a fashionable street. What added 


to its horrifying influence on the neighbors, was, the total 


absence of inward life. There were no shrill peals of a 
woman’s tongue heard; no shouting of tiny voices; not 
even the opening and shutting of doors, except when the 
wind was high, and then the unfastened shutters, as if un- 
willing to be disturbed from their long repose, sent forth 
such dismal creakings and wailings, as they turned on their 
rusty hinges, that it gave a chill to the heart to hear them. 
There were no 


—— ‘*Smoking chimneys, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitalitie.”’ 


But of a still, calm morning, a light curling smoke, like 
the last breath of expiring Eld, might be seen rising from a 
hole in the gable end, which overlooked the street; and the 
neighbors, when they perceived this faint but certain de- 
monstration of an inhabitant, would exclaim, “ well, the old 
man is not dead yet, but he can’t hold out much longer, 
that’s certain.” By such and similar exclamations, would . 
the good housewives show their anxiety to be rid of the old 
house, which hung on the fair fame of their genteel neigh- 
borhood, like the old man of the sea on the bagle of Sinbad 
the sailor. 

The only inhabitant of this time-worn and anathematized 
mansion was Hendrick Van Buster. He was. the last, and, 
as some affected to believe, the first of the family, for no one 
living Knew any thing about the time of his birth, and but 
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a very few persons had ever seen him, for he had no sym- 
pathy with any thing about him, except his house, and they 
seemed to have entered into a league with each other never 
to part company. 

From non-marriage and other accidents, the family of the 
Van Busters, though once pretty numerous, had dwindled 
away, and left Hendrick without a companion on earth, save 
an old China parrot, which one of his ancestors brought over 
with him from Holland. His old neighbors had either died 
off, or gone on to the canal, or become speculators and 
paupers, or drifted away in some other of the numerous 
streams of improvement, till there was not a being left with 
whom he could smoke his pipe at night, or bid good mor- 
row when he rose. 

He felt a strange sense of loneliness as, day after day, he 
saw some favorite and familiar object disappear, and a new 
one rise in its place. Here a green hill, where he had once 
hunted squirrels, was levelled, to fill up a pond on which he 


_ had learned to skate when a boy; and there a long alley of 





venerable poplars, was succeeded by a formidable array of 
tall lamp-posts, till at length every where around him was 
flat, regular and dreary. If these changes filled the heart 
of poor Hendrick with grief, his amazement was not less. 
He would sit and ponder for hours, revolving in his mind 
the probable causes of such strange doings, and puzzle and 
perplex his poor brains, until he almost doubted his own 
identity. Then would he cast a wistful look at his China 
parrot, as if he expected the dumb representative of that 
loquacious bird to give him a reply. But his cogitations 
and endless surmises were all in vain, for, as he never read 
a pewspaper in his life, or spent an evening in a bar-room, 
how could he know any thing of the regiments of mind which 
were marching over the land, leaving improvement and 
civilization in their track? Indeed, so ignorant was Hen- 
drick, that he would smile most satirically at the long rows 
of straight roofs which bounded his prospect on every side, 
when he compared them to the sharp see of-his own 
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house; and yet he knew nothing about quizzing, but in the 
simplicity of his heart, he pitied the bad taste of modern 
architects. Indeed, he was always drawing comparisons in 
favor of himself; so necessary is it, if we would expand our 
ideas, that we should mingle much with the world.” .Al- 
though it may not make us think more of our neighbors, it 
is certain to make us think less of ourselves. 
_ Scarce.a day passed that Hendrick did not either receive 
an offer for his house, or a threat that it should be tumbled 
down about his ears, if he did not leave it. But he only 
kept the more closely within it. Numerous were the peti- 
tions presented to the Common Council, praying that Hen- 
drick Van Buster’s house might be removed ; and numerous 
were the emissaries despatched by that grave body to treat 
with Hendrick; but they never could extract a reply from 
him. He would sit with the greatest coolness, and smoke 
his pipe, with his eyes resting on his China parrot, while 
they were pouring forth threats, promises, and offers, by 
turns. What his thoughts were, if he had any, it was impos- 
sible to guess, for he would not move a muscle of his face. 
Once, thinking to take him by surprise, they carted up to 
the front of his house the value of his land all in silver; 
but he regarded it no more than a cart load of dirt. When 
the neighbors saw this, they were all aghast with fright, 
thinking that Hendrick was more than mortal. A broker, 
who lived opposite, moved out of the street the same week, 
not waiting for May day to arrive. He was soon followed 
‘by the president of a bank, his next door neighbor, and ina 
little while, Hendrick was left almost alone. He thanked 
Heaven for the quiet he enjoyed, without troubling himself 
the least as to the cause of it. There were strange stories 
now told about him, and it was a fortunate circumstance 
that they did not reach his ears, for he would most proba- 
bly have taken fright at himself, if they had. 

At length the mayor, thinking to awe him into compli- 
ance, called on Hendrick in person. He found him sitting 
at the back of his house, smoking his pipe. But anticipat- 
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ing the object of his visiter, and not being aware of his 
dignity, he did not even rise from his seat to receive him. 
This his honor affected not to notice, for he was a cunning 
man, and knew that violence would avail him nothing. He 
begah his remonstrance in a tone of subdued dignity, and 
after haranguing for the space of half an hour, making fre- 
quent allusions to the American system, the march of mind, 
and the influence of auctions, he paused for a replys But 
Hendrick did not open his lips, except to puff out a huge 
cloud of smoke. This the worthy mayor considered as one 
point gained, for there was no objection. He then opened 
a volume, bound in sheep, which he carried under his arm, 
and read aloud, in a slow and solemn manner, the law which 
compelled a man to yield up his property at the will of the 
board, whether he was so disposed or not. He even con- 
descended to cite innumerable precedents, enough to have 
terrified the soul of any one but Hendrick. But they fell 
on his ear like the idle wind, for he had a most hearty con- 
tempt for the laws, unalloyed with the least particle of 
respect. Sohe was‘still silent. But his honor, like a skil- 

ful general, had reserved the force of his fire for the last, 
when the enemy would be least prepared to receive it, He 
now stated, with great exultation, that the board had deter- 
mined to build him a new house, with folding doors and 
plate glass, exactly like those which surrounded him, if he 
would relinquish his old one, which threatened every mo- 
ment to bury him beneath its ruins. 

At the mention of this abomination, Hendrick threw 
down his pipe, jumped on his feet, and swore a terrible 
Dutch oath. All the blood in the old man’s body rushed 
up into his withered face, as if it had. taken fright at so 
‘sudden a movement. He cried out, “this house is my 
house, ’twas my father’s, I was born here, and I will die 
here. I will never desert it, for it has never deserted me.” 
The worthy magistrate was electrified, and finding Hen- 
drick impervious alike to law and eloquence, he determined 
to remove him vi et armis. But the agents of the corpo- 
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ration, either from a respect to the old man’s affections, or 
a dread that some heavy calamity would befall them, if they 
disturbed him, neglected to put their orders in execution. 
The authorities winked at their neglect, expecting that the 
next gale would infallibly topple down the old mansion, or 
that death would overcome the obstinacy of its tenant. But 
season followed season, and one gale succeeded another, 
and neither Hendrick nor his house gave any signs of disso- 
lution. 

- How long they would have continued in existence, it is 
‘ impossible to conceive, had not chance, which has brought 
to a close affairs of greater importance than this, when de- 
sign has failed, at last consigned Hendrick to the tomb of 
his fathers, and rid the honorable board of their sturdy 
foe. 


Cuapter II. 


It happened that as Hendrick was one morning inspecting 
an old bureau, which once belonged to his great aunt, his 
eye fell.on a mysterious looking roll of faded cloth, tied 
round with innumerable pieces of tape and gray yarn. An 
unusual curiosity promipted him to untie it; but after re- 
moving the outer'envelope, he discovered another quite as 
carefully tied up. ‘This he removed with no better success ; 
and after removing one envelope after another, till his 
patience was quite exhausted, he found a little roll of dirty 
looking brown paper, which, on inspection, proved to be no 
small sum in genuine continental money. He remembered 
that his aunt was thought to have been prodigiously wealthy; 
but that, at her death, after a diligent search, nothing was 
found but an old snuff-box, and two or three pin-cushions. 
This, then, thought Hendrick, was my aunt Maggy’s for- 
tune. As he counted the notes carefully twice over, he 
could not help reflecting that Providence had rewarded him 
for his constant adherence to his old mansion, for he held it 
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as one of the virtues to respect the customs and property of 
his ancestors. ; 

His next thought was, how he should employ so large a 
capital ; and after reflecting more than a month on the sub- 
ject,-he remembered that his cousin Nicholas, who kept a 
store in Coenties Slip, had an equal right with himself to 
his aunt’s money. So he resolved on paying him a visit, to 
acquaint him with his good fortune. He never wasted a 
thought on the probability of his not finding his cousin 
Nicholas, although it was many a long year since he had 
either seen or heard of him ; but in the honesty of his heart, 
immediately commenced selecting himself a dress for the 
occasion, from the extensive wardrobe of his forefathers. 
It was the old gentleman’s wish to avoid observation, 
dreading the consequences of being seen from home, and, 
having a vague idea of the mutabilities of fashion, he very 
properly selected the most modern dress that his wardrobe 
contained. This consisted of a pair of velvet breeches, with 
a patch on one knee only, and so little faded, that there was 
considerable room for guessing at their original color, which 
might have been green; but that is uncertain. The coat 
was of a form altogether undefinable. The tailor, as if con- 
scious of its want of collar, had given it most exuberant 
flaps, and pockets of frightful dimensions, which spoke, 
plainer than words, that its birth was anterior to the race of 
pick-pockets in that thriving city, The crown of his hat 
was about the size and shape of a quart bowl, and the rim, 
being broad, was turned up on each side, to prevent its flap- 
ping. 

Thus equipped, did the honest old gentleman steal quietly 
from his domicil, early one morning in June, just.as the sun 
had commenced his daily task of heating the tiled roofs and 
pavements of the commercial emporium. A slight mois- 
ture stole into his eyes, as he heard the heavy sounds of his 
own footsteps on the flagged side-walk, and remembered 
the time when it was covered with a verdant carpeting. 
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But he fortified his mind with the thoughts of his newly 
acquired fortune, and proceeded on his journey. ' 

He had advanced but a few steps, when Fortune, who is 
never asleep when any mischief can be done to the innocent, 
directed the street inspector to the spot where our hero was 
quietly trudging onward in’search of his cousin Nicholas. 
That indefatigable officer, who was taking a ride for the 
benefit of the fresh air, no sooner caught sight of Hendrick, 
than he turned his horse’s head, and rode directly to the 
mayor’s to give the information.. The mayor notified the 
recorder, and the recorder assembled the other members of 
the board. As there was no time for any member to op- 
pose a motion which he meant, eventually, to sanction, it 
was carried nem. con. before the good citizens had finished 
their breakfasts, that the board should form a procession, 
with the mayor and recorder at their head, and witness the 
demolition of Hendrick Van Buster’s house. 

The procession was accordingly formed, and, as there was 
not sufficient time to send cards of invitation to the distin- 
guished: strangers then in the city, no one followed the ca- 
valcade but the chimney sweeps and the runaways from the 
House of Refuge, who, it is well known, have a great relish 
for public shows, and moreover, take great delight in show- 
ing their antics to their august protectors, when they can do 
it with impunity. ; 

When they had arrived in front of the devoted mansion, 
their ardor nothing abated by the fiery rays which Sol, as 
if in anger, was showering down, the honorable bedy -re- 
spectfully uncovered their heads, while the mayor addressed 
them in a speech of the moderate length of two hours, on 
the novel and highly interesting subjects of the importance 
of education; and the qualities of anthracite coal. At the 
end, the mob gave three cheers; the workmen took their 
axes from their shoulders, and the next hour the venerable 
mansion of the Van Busters lay a shapeless heap of ruins. 

When the work of destruction was completed, the board, 


after voting to each of the members a gold medal, and a 
VoL. I—No. 8. 67 
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pension to the street inspector, retired to Bellevue, to spend 
the remainder of the day in elegant festivity; thus verifying 
the old saying, that the loss of one is the gain of another. 


Cuapter III. 


Hendrick was gone but a short distance after he was met 
by the street inspector, when his forebodings were so 
gloomy that he would gladly have returned, without seek- 
ing farther for his cousin Nicholas... But his sense of honor 
was so strict, that he could not abide the thought of keep- 
ing what belonged to another, even though that other had 
not been his cousin. 

Many and wonderful were the sights which he encoun- 
tered that day, and at times, all thoughts of himself and his 
house were swallowed up in contemplating the objects about 
him. He-was stunned with strange noises, and his senses 
were fairly bewildered by the odd-looking and fantastical 
beings which were passing and re-passing. Now and then 
a bevy of fair creatures would pass him, in such odd-look- 
ing habiliments, that he could compare them to nothing but 
the angels he sometimes saw in his dreams, but they far ex- 
ceeféd in airiness and gay appearance, any thing which 
Hendrick had ever conceived of an angelic being. Some- 
times he thought it all a wild dream; but a rude jolt would 
soon convince him it was a reality. It was in vain that, in 
the simplicity of his heart, he looked on every side, trying 
to catch a glimpse of something which resembled himself. 
Once he thought he saw a friend. He looked again, and 
his heart leaped at the sight. The friendly stranger, dressed 
like himself, was advancing to meet him. Alas, why did 
he not pass. on and enjoy the pleasing thought! It was his 
own reflection that he saw in a large mirror, hung out at a 
shop door. 

He began to feel that heaviness of the heart which we 
experience, when we find ourselves, for the first time, alone 
in a crowd, where there is no familiar face to smile on us, 
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and no friendly hand extended to greet us—where all around 
appear happy but ourselves. 

It was almost dusk when Hendrick arrived at the spot 
where he supposed his cousin Nicholas’ little yellow house 
stood. He saw nothing but tall brick buildings, which 
seemed to hide their heads in the clouds. He stepped up to 
a door, where he saw a crowd of people running about like 
bees ina hive. A pert young fellow, with a pen stuck be- 
hind each ear, and the lower part of his face buried in a huge 
shirt-collar, stepped up to him and asked him if he wanted 
to buy any goods: “ Fine article, that, sir” —said the young 
fellow, as he pointed to a heap of calicoes.. But Hendrick 
shook his head mournfully, and the jobber turned briskly 
upon his heel and walked off, to make a bill out of somebody 
else. 

Hendrick felt, for the first time in his life, a disposition 
to curse himself for his folly. But after resting for a mo- 
ment, he set out on his return, and consoled himself with 
the idea of smoking his pipe in peace, when he reached 
home. 

The sun had now set, and would have left the city in’ 
darkness, but for the works of the gas company. Vijhen 
Hendrick saw a bright flame issuing from brass tubes, and 
throwing a glare which almost vied with the sun’s, he re- 
membered the stories he used to hear when a boy, about 
bottling up sun-shine, and he how believed them, though his 
faith had always staggered under them before. He now 
found the crowd even greater than it was in the morning, 
and his wonder as to what the folks were about, and where 
they could be going, increased in proportion. However, 
his head had become somewhat used to the noise, and he 
did not meet with’so much difficulty in groping along, al- 
though his old legs almost sunk under him, he was so 
weary. 

At last he reached the street, where he fondly thought 
his old house was standing to receive him. He quickened 
his pace as he turned out of Broadway, and heard the 
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shuffling of feet die away behind him. But whenhe reached 
the spot where he had left his house, standing in all the 
pride of antiquity, and beheld nothing but a heap of rubbish, 
his heart withered at the sight, and he had well nigh sunk 
to the ground, when a sickly ray of hope enlivened him. 
Perhaps he had mistaken the street, and this might be an- 
other’s. misfortune that he was bewailing, instead of his 
own. He put his hand.in his pocket for his handkerchief, 
to wipe the water from his eyes; but it was gone. It had 
been spirited away in the crowd. He made a motion to 
feel in his other pocket, for his aunt’s bundle of continental 
notes; but the flap of his coat was cut. off, pocket and all. 
\.. He cast an imploring look to Heaven, and seemed to ask if 
an old man’s wrongs would go unrevenged! 

The very weight of his misfortunes appeared to give him 
new life, and he greved about among the ruins of his man- 
sion, until he four. 1 old stair case, which he climbed up, 
and discovered his three cornered easy-chair unhurt, stand- 
ing with its arms stretched wide apart, as if waiting to re- 
ceive him. As he sat down, his foot stumbled against 
something very hard. He stooped to take it up. It was 
part of his China parrot. Even this frail relic gave him 
a gleam of satisfaction.. ; 

The moon had just risen, and as her melancholy light shone 
through the apertures in the wall, it appeared to Hendrick’s 
confused thoughts as if the divinized forms of his ancestors 
were come to hover over him, and invite him to their 
abodes. The wind, as it swept by him, sighed through 
the rifted crevices, in melancholy sympathy with his feel- 
ings, and seemed to mourn for his loss. He cast his eyes 
above him, and beheld a beam stretched overhis head. He 
untied his cravat, cast a hurried and desponding look around 
him-——gave an imploring look to Heaven, and the next mo- 
ment, the persecutions of Fortune were at an end with Hen- 
drick. ; ' . 

The next morning he was found suspended from the only 
remaining rafter of his once loved house, his white locks 
streaming upon the breeze, and his hands hanging listlessly 














FRAGMENT. 


by his side. Nota passer-by saw the old man in this melan- 
choly situation, but shook his head as he past, and blessed 
himself that he had had no hand in causing his unfortunate 


The coroner came, and after examining numerous wit- 
nesses, the jury rendered a verdict, that “ Hendrick Van 
Buster had come to his death by hanging, occasioned by 
excessive obstinacy.” 
Huco. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FRAGMENT. 


He was his father’s only child—the last 

Of an exhausted lineage—but few years 

Had taken wing—since she, who was in life 
The idol of her family and friends, 
Exchanged the mother’s for the angel’s part, 
And paid the debt of nature. He had seen 


. © His father weep, whene’er his eyes were cast 


Upon a picture, which for years had hung 

In a secluded chamber, where few came, 

And those but rarely. —On a summer’s morn, 
While yet the sun shone slanting thro’ the trees, 
His father oft would take him by the hand, 

And lead him to this chamber, and there sit 
And gaze upon this picture, till his eyes 

Would overflow with feeling, and drop tears 

Of vain regret upon his wondering child. 

It was a female face, of aspect pale, 

Yet lovely, with a most angelic smile, 

Beaming from eyes of heaven’s own blessed hue. 
A gentle touch of sorrow could be seen 


Shading that fair cheek’s softness—while the long, 


Dark, flowing hair ‘strayed o’er the lily neck, 
Like darkness o’er a snow peak. ”T was the face 
Of that bright boy’s dead mother, lost to him, 
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Before he knew her value, or could learn 

The ardent fondness of a mother’s love.— 
That boy was now the casket, where the hopes 
Of a fond father’s heart were treasured up. 

He looked on him, the latest of his race, 

As one who was to carry down his name 

To other generations—to preserve 

That name from an extinction, but for him 
Inevitably fixed. He saw him rise 

In childhood’s glory, beautiful and bright, 

+ Gay as the matin of the soaring lark, 

And blooming as the dew-besprinkled rose.— 
But ah! the worm was working at the core— 
The seeds of death were sown, and like the fruit 
By the Dead Sea, what now so fairly bloomed 


3 Was soon to turn to ashes.———— 
* * * : * * 





C. W. T. 





—* 
THE BIRTH OF JOVE. 


Translated from the Italian of Metastasio, for the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine. 


ARGUMENT. 


Jup1TeR was born, according to the ancient fables, in the 
island of Crete, and was consigned by the fates to the care 
of the two princesses of that country, Melita and Amaltea. 
From ill-understood prodigies, and sinister i interpretations | 
of the oracles which preceded the birth-day of the god, 
it was thought that the deities were incensed, and that an 
illustrious victim was necessary to appease em, It was 
a great, but by no means useless deceit, as the anguish it 
excited tended to heighten the joy of the unexpected event, 
exercised the virtue of two generous heroines, proved them 
worthy of so great a trust, and justified the choice of 
heaven. 
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The scene is in the isle of Crete, in the temple of Themis, 
and the wood by which it is surrounded. 


PERSONAGES. 
Melita, 
Amaltea, 
Cassandro, priest of Themis. 
Adrasto, chief of the Coribants. 
Themis, goddess of justice. 
Choir of priests and Coribants. 


‘ princesses royal of Crete. 


Scene Ist. 
A sacred wood near the temple of Themis. 


Melita. Adrasto not yet come! and none return’d 
As yet from Themis’ temple! Gods! these doubts 
With which my mind’s bewilder’d and confus’d, 
Remove, disperse. Oh let at least my fears 
Some object have. . . . 


Enter ADRASTO. 


Aldr. Melita, tell me where 
Your royal sister I may hope to find. 
Mel. Impatient wand’ring through the sacred wood. 
Adr. Haste, let us seek her, and then fly. 
Mel. Alas! 
Adr. Some ship within the harbor we may meet 
All ready and equipp’d. Wherever fate 
“Thy footsteps may conduct, in me behold 
Thy firm protector, and thy constant guide. 
~ Mel. Oh how I tremble! Is the sacrifice, 
Ah, tell me, yet perform’d? 
Adr. Alas, ’tis not: 
The raging victim, wounded by the priest, 
Has fled, escap’d, and suddenly a cloud 
The Goddess’ image has envelop’d o’er. 
Mel, But have the heavens their high will declar’d? 
Adr. Alas! too plainly. They disdain to take 
Such vulgar victims. One of you is ask’d. 3 
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Mel. Ah! tell me how. 
Adr, Oh gods, let us begone! 
If here the priest should ‘find us, all in vain 
To save thee, I would wish— 
Mel. Stop, I beseech, 
Conjure thee ; tell me all, the very words 
Used by that fatal oracle. ; 
Adr. Then hear; 
“In vain such paltry victims you may slay, 
To render Creta bless’d ; e’en royal blood 
Itself must flow this glory to attain.” 
Mel. Then which of us must suffer, heav’n has not 
As yet proclaim’d? 
Adr. No. 
Mel. Our dear country’s fate 
May then be chang’d by one of us alone. 
Adr. But, princess, there’s no time now for delay. 
Mel. Thou sayest well. 
Adr. What art thou "bout to do? 
That path will lead thee to a certain death ; 
This to the harbor will our footsteps guide. 
Mei. And to the temple, this. : 
Adr. What dost thou mean? 
Mel. The mandate of the gods e’en now t’obey; 
And by my death, our wretched country save, 
You all make happy, and myself renown’d: 
Adr. Just gods! whence comes this horrible design? 
Mel. Call not that so which justice, honor cause. 
dr. But think... 
Mel. I think, I know that ’tis a sin 
Th’ immortals’ will to question ; that the poor,’ 
The humblest mortals, give to us respect, 
And we to them examples virtuous owe; 
That of a royal mind the noblest care 
Is of its kingdom’s good ; that they still live, 
Who, dying, thug their native land preserve. 
These were, these are my sole, my only thoughts. 
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Adr. Ah! no, forgive, I cannot suffer that... . . 
Mel. Adrasto, bear in mind who, what thou art, 
And who I am, and dare ‘not bar my way. 
Adr. Oh gods! hast thou forgotten that to me 
Thy royal father did confide thy days? 
On his return, what shall I dare him tell? 
Mel. Say to him, that this blood was shed 
E’en for my country’s weal, 
And that to death, when onward led, 
No terror I did feel. 
Say, that enough I would be blest, 
Could I but only know, 
That I will cause his manly breast 
With pride for me to glow. Exit, 


AprasTo, CAssanDRo, 


Adr. Pity and wonder so oppress my soul... . . 
Cass. The princess hast thou seen, Adrasto? I 
On all sides seek her, and yet fear to find. 
Ady. E’en now she hastens to the sacred fane, 
Cass. Knows she what lot,...... 
Adr. All, all she knows, and yet 
Fears nothing, but contentedly goes on, 
Herself to offer for her country’s sake. 
Cass. Oh, noble lady! And her sister fair? 
Adr. As yet, knows not the dreadful death which wales 
Melita to destroy. 
Cass, What will she say 
When she’s informed of her most cruel fate, 
Whom more than life she loves, and whom without, 
She knows not how to live? 
Adr. Behold, she comes; 
Cass. Adieu then, I must go, 
For I have not the heart to meet her now.* 


* He departs, but is met by Amaltea, 
Von. I—No. 8. ‘68 
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Enter AMALTEA. 
“lm. Why dost thou thus avoid me? All e’en thus 
Fly from my presence. Ah, what can it mean! 
Alas, what’s happen’d? Has the goddess stern 
Her will declar’d? What mandate does she send? 
Cass. Adrasto knows it all. 
Adr, Cassandro all can say. 
Am. Eternal gods! What fatal secret tis 
Dost thou hide from me? Why this sudden change 
Of color? Speak, I pray thee, quickly speak! 
Cass. Because—know that—alas! I would inform— 
Alas! do not in plaints indulge, 
All, all I’ve heard, I know, 
But ask me not now to divulge 
What would fill thee with wo; 
For that how shall I ever tell 
The thoughts of which, I feel, 
My breast with dread and horror swell, 
My very soul congeal! Exit. 


. AMALTEA, ADRASTO. 

4m. That pallid look, 
That broken sigh, those words half-form’d, confus’d, 
My bosom fill with dread. Oh, ’tis indeed 
A cruel mercy, thus from me to hide 
But one misfortune, that my fears may coin 
A hundred. Speak! for, by thy silence, I 
Have suffer’d agonies. 

Adr. A sacrifice 
Of human victims—of e’en royal blood— 
Is ask’d by heaven from us. 

“Im. Mine does it wish? 

Adr. Thy life is safe. Already has the doubt 
Which of you’s meant, been by thy sister solv’d. 

“4m. Will she then die? 

Aldr. Yes, that she may save thee. 

“im. And does she think that thus I will be sav’d? 
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Hopes she apart from her that I can live? 
My tenderness and love she little knows. 
To live near her was what my ardent soul 
Most wished for, most desir’d. From my lips 
The first sounds which escap’d pronounced her name. 
Of my existence conscious, when I first 
Began to be, on her I learn’d to doat, 
And love and life an equal good appear’d. 
Until this time, of all my joys and griefs, 
The constant sharer she has always been; 
And will she leave me now? Ah, think it not. 
Adr. Where goest thou? 
Am. To offer up myself 
In my dear sister’s stead. 
Adr. Too late—the place 
Already has been occupied by her. 
“4m. Perhaps to my entreaties she may yield 
It up tome. For, ’till this time, her heart 
Has never known how to refuse my pray’r. 
“dr. Stop, I beseech thee, stop! At leaving thee 
Her grief in vain thou wilt renew. E’en now 
The sacred bands her beauteous hair confine, 
E’en now, before the statue she has said 
The last sad words. What wilt thou, canst thou do? 
“am. What will I do? together we will die. 
The fates have joined her precious days 
To mine by strongest tie, 
With her I’ve been, and liv’d always, 
With her I wish to die. 
If she from me away is ta’en, 
And I am left forlorn, 
Why should I here behind remain, 
Alone to weep and mourn? . zit. 


Aprasto (alone.) 
And can the gods 
Unmindful be of virtue such as this? 
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No, sure it cannot be. Who dares think thus, 
Immortal justice would offend, insult. 
Although the fates may threat’ning seem and dark, 
I will not yet despair. 
The sun may be by clouds obscur’d, 
The skies a fatal hue may wear, 
But still my bosom feels assur’d, 
That it should not despair. Exit. 


Scene 2nb. 


A magnificent temple of Themis, goddess of justice. On 
one side a burning altar, before the statue of the deity. 
Around it ministers of the temple, who carry in golden 
vases the bands, flowers, and other requisites for a sacri- 


Jice. 


Me ita, Cassanpro, and a suit of noble virgins. 


Cass. Heroic princess, honor of the throne, 
Thy country’s boast, of each affection weak 
The conqueror, the moment now behold 
With all thy virtues thy great heart to shield. 
Thou must— 

Mel. My triend, with words like these in vain, 
My constancy to strengthen thou may’st wish. 
Fear not, I will not swerve. The flow’rs, the bands, 
Fix on my front; thy sacred charge to fill, 
Think only thou, my duty leave to me. 

Cass. Then clothe thyself now in this sacred garb, 
Let thy own lips thyself give up to heav’n. 
. Mel. Goddess of Justice, ’tis my wish to die, 
Oh, let my death, my country, father save. 


Enter AmMaLTea and AprRasTo. 


Am. Suspend, 
Oh stop, ye'priests, the sacrifice! 
Mel. Alas! 
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Am. My forehead bind with flow’rs, I, 
And not Melita, am the victim meant. 
Mel. Aid me, Cassandro ; ifshe doth not go, 
I fear my strength will fail. 
Cass. Thy wish too late 
We know, oh princess ;. she first has come 
The goddess to appease, and now no more 
The victim can be chang’d. 
4m. Oh, let me then 
At least die with her. 
Cass. No, twice royal blood 
In one same day, I cannot, dare not shed. 
Am. E’en die, then, I must not! Oh sister, yield, 
Yield up to me that place! As the reward, 
‘I beg it, of my ardent love. 
Mel. Alas! 
Am. Oh gods! why, why dost thou not to me speak? 
Mel. Go, Amaltea, go. 
Am. Why should I go? 
Since when thy hate I merit? Why dost thou 
Thus drive me from thee, and not e’en a look? 
Cass. Ah! princess, now 
Is not the time for tender partings ; go, 
Disturb her not; to destiny in vain 
Thou wilt oppose thyself. 
Mel, In pity leave me. 
Am. Say then but adieu, 
And look me in the face. I did not think 
Thou wert so cruel. 
Mel. If to her I turn, 
I fear, alas, my anguish I may show.—.4side. 
Am. And wilt thou thus for ever leave me? 
Art thou not mov’d by my grief? 
A sole adieu can’st thou deny me? 
Give me but e’en this relief. 


At least, say to me: “ I now leave thee,” 
Say it with at least a tear; 
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For surely Constancy and Pity~ 
May be to each other near. 

Mel. Hear me, (I now no longer can resist 
Those tears so bitter,) dost thou not yet know 
Thou art my soul’s far dearer part? that now 
All my affections are to heav’n engaged, 

And that from heaven thou may’st them usurp, 

If I regard thee? sure the pain I feel 

From silence should suffice; and yet to see 

My weakness thou would’st wish. Thou hast o’ercome, 
For I, alas! must weep; art thou content? 

Do not, at least, the sacrifice disturb. 

Go, for my country I now die, may’st thou 

Live for her, blest and happy. 

4m. Oh ye gods! 

Mel. Give me but one last sad embrace and— 

Am. Hush! 

Cass. The heavens thunder. 

“ldr. See, the temple shakes, 

And burning clouds descend now from on high. 

“lm. What can it be! 

Mel. Perhaps our fate ’twill change. 

4m. Ah, second, oh ye deities, my hopes! 


ScENE 3p. 


A group of dense clouds, accompanied by the sound of a 
majestic symphony, is seen descending from on high. 
They stop before the statue, dissipate gradually, and 
discover the goddess, whom they concealed. 


Tuemis, and the foregoing. 


The. Illustrious heroines, no longer grieve! 
For now already of your virtue, proofs 
Sufficient have been given. Hitherto 
The fates have spoken darkly, but I come 
- Their meaning to discover ; Crete to-day 
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For glory e’en with heaven disputes ; of all 
The deities the greatest by his birth 
To-day Crete honors; Jove’s amongst you! nor 
Is this yet all; you, noble sisters, have 
Been chosen to tend on the babe divine, 
And with you to contend, not e’en the gods 
Will dare. For virtue such is their respect! 
Your footsteps to th’ Idean mount direct, t . 
And on the rock, from which an eagle, arm’d 
With thunderbolts, his rapid flight will take, 
The infant you will find. Go now, assume , 
An aspect, which may better suit a day 
So full of joy for Crete, and for the world. 
Oh breasts, so to the gods endear’d! 
Yes, now at length respire, 
Already you enough have fear’d, 
Joy should you now inspire. 


Throughout this happy isle, let naught 
Be heard this glorious day, 

But sounds with mirthful accents fraught, 
And pleasure’s joyful lay. 


The clouds again collect, ascend into the air, and disperse. 


Me ita, AMALTEA, ADRASTO, CassANnDRo and Priests. 


Adr. Oh Crete! 
Am. Oh, blessed day! 
Adr. Oh, happy we! 
Am. Badly, Cassandro, has by thee the will 
Of heav’n unfolded been. 
Cass. Thou sayest true, 
But e’en from heav’n itself my error may 
Have come. Perhaps it was its wish to try 
Thy virtue’s strength. 
Am. Let me now clasp thee here, 
Within these arms, my sister; now, oh now, 
Are thy embraces to me doubly sweet— 
But why, in this great, universal joy, 
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Seem’st thou to take no share? All, all exuilt, 
But you, alone, are silent, almost sad! 
Mel. The loudest may not be the deepest joy. 
I cannot tell thee what I feel; 
Confus’d is all my mind, 
And feelings o’er my heart which steal, 
And round it closely wind. 


A thousand passions fill my heart, 
¥ And all its fibres move ; 
Both joy and hope have there a part, 
As well respect and love. 
Adr. Who from such fear would ever have e’en thought 
So much felicity would rise! 
Cass. Who to this land, 
Who, for this day such honor was reserv’d! 
Am. Within this temple’s neighborhood no more 
Be hid our joy. I feel my bosom swell 
With strong desire, to make it known to all; 
All nations, climes, in it I wish to share. 
This sweet, delicious tumult of my thoughts, 
Words are too feeble to express. Within 
My mind a thousand blest ideas rise; 
A thousand hopes, predictions, wishes, all 
Together rush upon my soul. So much 
I wish to say, that I can nothing say. 
Come, sister, let us hasten to our Jove; 
Before him, e’en by silence, we may speak. 
He knows how joyful is this day for us, 
And all our hearts will in our faces read. 
Cuorus. 
Of this day, ev’ry morn, 
In each revolving year, 
Will gladden all the earth. 
On this day Jove was born, 
On this day sorrow, fear, 
Gave place to joy and mirth. 

































MAXIMS TO FEED BY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MAXIMS TO FEED BY. 


DINNER. 


Wuat! dine at one o’clock! Never dream of such a 
thing. It is the most vulgar hour for such a purpose in the 
whole day. Every body dines at one—therefore do not 
you. Now, bank clerks, emperors and other great men, 
rarely dine till 3 or 4 o’clock ; unless it be a few of the first 
named, who, secreting an over quantity of gastric fluid, are 
fain to stay the importunities of a craving appetite, with the 
little dainties that may be picked up at some neighboring 
eating house or pastry cook’s shop. Four is about the 
standard hour. It may be later if you please ; but let it not 
be earlier, as you prize your reputation in the fashionable 
world. The genteelest thing I have met with lately in this 
way, was an account of a certain party, I forget where, who 
breakfasted at 2—dined at 8—and supped at 2 in the morn- 
ing! Although you may not deem it necessary to be so 
exquisitely fashionable, yet do not, by any means, suffer 
yourselves to be entrapped into the vulgarity of early din- 
ners. To dine at or before noon, shows an ardency of ap- 
petite, that is absolutely rustical and boorish ; and betrays a 
robustious healthfulness, that is entirely incompatible with 
that delicacy which appertains to gentility and high breed- 
ing. 

If your table is well laid and handsomely ordered, I don’t 
care much what you have on it, provided always you ad- 
here strictly to what is fashionable and genteel. Yet there 
are a few matters of taste, which it is well enough to regard, 
and which, though “ killing genteel,” are nevertheless in- 
elegant. I have already expressed my opinion of boiled 
turkey—not but that it is very palatable, when properly 
served up with oyster sauce—but it seems to me like making 
the least of a good thing. When we see a man of fine talents 
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given up to dissipations, by which his mind is enervated and 
his constitution overthrown, we cannot help thinking what 
that man might have been, had he pursued a different course. 
So with a boiled turkey. When we see it placed upon the 
table, pale and ghastly, as it were “the ghost of dead re- 
nown,” we can scarcely avoid recurring to the appearance 
it might have made, had it been dressed in another manner. 
“ Alas! poor Yorick! where be your gibes now?—quite 
chop-fallen !”” 

As you love elegance, by all means avoid pork. It is a 
most beastly “ provent.” I entertain a high opinion of the 
good sense and taste of Moses, from the one single cir- 
cumstance of his having prohibited to the Israelites the eat- 
ing of this unsavory diet. He knew well enough the filthy 
nature of the animal, and would fain have instructed his 
people in habits of politeness and good breeding. Notice 
the nauseous creature wallowing in dirt and mire, turning 
up the vilest filth with its deautiful nose, gulping down 
with every mouthful of its disgusting food, a sufficient 
quantity of mud by way of sauce, and seeking out the most 
refined nastiness, wherein to take its noon-day nap ;—and 
then just think of the grace and elegance of asking a lady— 
a fair lady—a delicate lady, to put a piece of this dismal 
mass of mudiverous particles into her sweet, pretty mouth, 
which nature has made the seal and impress of love! O it 
is vile! Don’t do it, if you have any regard for yourself or 
your fair friends. 

A venison pasty I should especially recommend. It is a 
rare, delicate and savory dish. The stag is a most noble 
animal, and there seems something of dignity even in eat- 
ing its very flesh. Friar Tuck knew this, and we have to 
thank him for his good example. 

I have not time to enlarge as fully as I could wish, and 
shall therefore leave several dishes, that deserve notice, 
untouched. In the selection of your vegetables, give evi- 
dence that you are judicious. Potatoes, boiled in steam, 
are good. If they are so farinaceous that you are obliged 
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to close the sash when they are brought on table, so much 
the better. Cabbage is very vulgar—fit for boors and 
Dutchmen. Onion sauce good, but not elegant. Turnips, 
quite so-so—nearly on a level with cabbage. Cold slaugh, 
however, is very passable, when properly dressed; but 
celery is despicable,—enough to send a man of feeling out 
of the room. The love of it is a false taste, by no means 
to be recommended. Pickles, beets, peas, beans, &c., are 
quite admissible. You may have them all, in their season. 
i, however, except horse beans, which are fit only for hogs; 
and I give a cordial recommendation to Lima beans, as a 
very delicate vegetable. 

Your pastry is the only remaining topic for consideration ; 
and this is so good in almost all its kinds, that I shall not 
waste many words upon it. To make the article desirable, 
however, it is necessary that your paste should be good, 
and for this purpose, spare not the butter. Be careful to 
have a sufficient variety of pies and tarts, and with the ad- 
dition of a few preserves, (which are quite genteel, and 
withal nice things to make your friends sick on) your table 
will be sufficiently supplied. Wine, &c., will of course fol- 
low, and close the meal. 

Your manner at the dinner table should be exceedingly 
urbane, in order that you may be in a “ blessed frame for 
departure” to the land of Nod, when your regale is conclud- 
ed. You may, however, occasionally, by way of variety, 
find fault with the dishes, in order to let your family see 
that you know what is what, and that you wi// be master in 
your own house; and an occasional threat to kick the cook 
out of doors, will stir up her pure spirit by way of remem- 
brance, and make her careful in her gastronomical exer- 
cises. This should not be very frequently, but merely as a 
show of authority. In the main, it will be best to appear 
as amiable as possible ; for when Dinah finds that her culi- 
nary endeavors have given you satisfaction, she will feel 
herself flattered, and be ambitious to excel. Besides, entre 
nous, it would not seem excessively refined to be frequently 
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storming at the black cook; being a thing somewhat like Bail- 
lie Nicholl’s flourish of the red hot poker among the moun- 
tains, which he wisely thought would not sound well among 
his brethren at Glasgow. Dinner being closed, you may 
take a glass or two of wine, though I think weak brandy 
and water more, wholesome. Or, if you please, you may 
substitute a little good whiskey punch, which is very palat- 
able and somewhat elegant. Either of these will make you 
comfortable for your large arm chair, in which I leave you 
to repose, hoping you may enjoy “ pleasing dreams and 
slumbers light.” 
EpicuRus. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE GUITAR. 


*¢ On the eve of Alphonso’s last battle, he walked alone, on 
the banks of the Ebro, and played on his guitar a Lament for 
Spain, which is said, by the peasantry, to be still heard on the 
anniversary of the fatal conflict.”——Zockhart’s Moorish Invasion. 
Winds whistled, and the star of night 

Looked not on Ebro’s darkened wave; 

When from afar, a soft guitar 

To air its plaintive accents gave: 
And every tone, that from it past, 
Was blended strangely with the blast. 


For Saragossa’s maidens none 
E’er tuned the cords to such a lay; 
But warrior hand, with proud command, 
Swept o’er the strings this rondelay, 
Which manly voice, of mellow tone, 
Poured forth in music of its own. 


** Before the Koran bows the cross, the sabre of the Moor 
Has cleft the christian helm, upon the banks of Navalur: 
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Ere yet thy chains are rivetted, rouse up once more, Castile! 
Gird on thy bloody sword again, and wake the clarion peal! 


Alas! thy king’s a fugitive, thy noble ones are slain, 

For, on the field of battle, have they shed their blood like rain. 
Ye gallant men of Arragon, that by the cross have stood, 

Ye, on your own beloved soil, are now the raven’s food! 


Though proudly in Corduba ride the haughty Moslem foe, 

Though wave on high the crescent, and the christian banner 
low: 

To thee! O Saint Iago! and the Holy Cross, we kneel! 

Rouse up once more to vengeance, and to victory, Castile!” 


Slow came the notes upon the blast, 
In mournful tones of manly grief; 

And as the last sweet cadence past, 
*T was blended with the falling leaf: 

And yet, ’tis said, by Evening Star, 

Is heard Alphonso’s sad guitar. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A TALE OF THE GLACIERS. 


“ I WELL remember,” said old father Bonaventu, as we 
sat one clear moonlight evening on the terrace of our house 
in Naples, recounting the incidents of our lives, “ I .well 
remember the night which I passed under the glaciers of 
Chamouni. Indeed,I have good cause to recollect that 
trying night, for it was then that I was deprived of my left 
hand,” showing the remains of his mutilated limb, “ and 
nearly scared out of my five senses to boot. Ave Maria! 
*twas the most disagreeable lodging that ever poor mortal 
was accommodated with on this side of purgatory. How- 
ever, as you can best judge, after hearing a slight descrip- 
tion of it, I will endeavor to give some impression of what 
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I felt on that night, both in body and mind. The shortest 
way to do this, is to relate the adventure. 

It was a clear moonlight evening, when our company 
started from my cottage, to hunt the chamois, designing to 
ascend Mont Blanc in the night, as usual, and by descend- 
ing, avoid being seen by the animal; for you must know 
that this is the only way by which the hunter can prevent 
his presence from being descried, before arriving within 
gunshot of his prey. It so happened, that my Lucile ac- 
companied us, designing to visit a neighboring village, not 
very far from our destination. Beside her and myself, there 
were three others, all hunters of the chamois goat, and well 
accoutred for their purpose. Well, as I said, it was a fair, 
placid, moonlight evening, such, perhaps, as young lovers, 
like Lucile and myself, might hail with rapture. And I 
assure you we did not indulge the less in our ecstatic feeling, 
because we were already bound in the ties of the church, 
but rather experienced a more delightful, calm, and holy 
sensation, amid those stupendous monuments of'time, those 
sublime creations of nature. It were a vain and idle task 
for me to attempt a description of the feelings then within 
my breast. I was surrounded by the most appalling, yet 
magnificent of the works of God. On whatever side I 
turned my eyes, they met with savage grandeur and gigan- 
tic productions. The clear, silver light of the moon, ren- 
dered doubly brilliant by the carpet of snow on which its 
rays descended, exhibited the terrific summit of Mont 
Blanc, capped with everlasting snows, like a second Atlas, 
sustaining the heavens on his shoulders, and overshadowing 
the earth with his rude and appalling dimensions. On 
either side, the eye rested on an endless chain of precipi- 
tous ice hills, cut into every shape imagination could sug- 
gest, or invention discover. Here you beheld the towering 
cliff, rearing its craggy.summit to the sky, and reflecting 
the dazzling splendor of the moon, with tenfold brightness. 
There, you saw the dark and fearful chasm, bounded by its 
slippery and abrupt margins, from which, as the falling 
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fragment descended, it sent no indications to the listening 
ear, of the termination of its course. The one held upon 
its shining summit the fearful avalanche, ready, with the 
slightest breath, to whelm the unfortunate traveller beneath 
its frozen crags. The other appeared like an unfathomed 
and inevitable grave. The very air seemed to partake of 
this awful sublimity, and you breathed, or seemed to breathe, 
the ethereal fluid of a mightier world. The rugged features 
and gaunt, though iron frames of my fellow travellers, ac- 
corded with this unvaried scene of wildness. Beside me, 
however, was one exception, in the fairy lightness of my 
beloved Lucile, who tripped along the snow crust like a 
young fawn, conscious of its feebleness, and invoking the 
assistance and protection of its more masculine companion. 
Lucile was one of those delicate and blushing flowers, set 
in this rugged world as a kind relief to its harshness and 
austerity. Her’s was not a disposition for those icy vales, 
nor had she a constitution to withstand the piercing storms 
of the glaciers of Chamouni. She should have been planted 
in the southern beds of Italy. Her delicate limbs should 
have graced the agile dances of this milder clime, and, like 
a lily among surrounding roses, lent a pale and languishing 
charm to the animated beauty and sprightliness of our ri+ 
dottos and operas. Perhaps, however, nature designed best, 
when she set this precious pearl within the sterile ice hills, 
and desolate plains of snow. It wasakind relief for us to 
behold her bashful loveliness, where all beside was marked 
with nature’s roughest signet. The eye rested upon her 
as upon a verdant spot within the pathless limits of the de- 
sert, or a mild and twinkling star, peering from the dusky 
grandeur of the tempest. 

It is doubtless well known to you all, with what romantic 
fondness the chamois hunter clings to his hazardous profes- 
sion, though at the imminent and momentary risk of life, 
and without any adequate compensation for the toils and 
dangers through which he has to pass. To him, these deso- 
late and ice-bound precipices appear little short of an earthly 
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paradise; and he gazes on their appalling storms with feel- 
ings of unconcern, and even pleasure. I fully realized, on 
that night, all those feelings which actuate his breast, and 
had it not been for the young female then beside me, whose 
mild blue eyes ever and anon sought a mutual expression 
in my own, and lent a celestial softness to this rugged scene, 
I could have renounced all the pleasures, the luxuries, and 
the splendors of the city, for the dangers, the fatigues, and 
night marches, of this wild and sterile region. I felt as 
though I were inspired by the sublimity and grandeur of 
the scene. All around me tended to infuse through the 
soul that wild and chivalrous feeling, that contempt of death, 
which is said to animate the war-horse, when he hears the 
trumpet peal forth its notes for the battle. I could have 
dared any peril,surmounted any barrier. My spirit seemed 
to swell within me, and my thoughts became too great for 
utterance. It has well been said that the Arab of the de- 
sert, when traversing his boundless plains, experiences an. 
indescribable rapture, and that the mariner feels his heart 
dilate, when dancing waves form the horizon on every side, 
and all around is one continuous watery level. I can well 
appreciate the sensation, from having traversed the glaciers 
of Chamouni. It is a similar feeling which impels the 
hunter to risk his all, for almost nothing, in the pursuit of 
the chamois; to climb precipices, at the imminent hazard of 
his life, and brave the dreadful death to which he is hourly 
exposed, in the prosecution of his perilous avocation. 
have already related to you, that we were on our road 
to a village adjacent to our home, designing to leave Lucile 
there, and continue our journey up the mountain. Our three 
fellow travellers had purposely loitered behind, leaving her 
and myself to lead the path, that we might enjoy each other’s 
conversation. Nor did we lose the opportunity of express- 
ing our feelings. ‘See,’ said the enthusiastic girl, ‘ with 
what resplendent brightness the rays of the moon are re- 
flected from yon hill of snow. It seems as if the whole 
were one solid mass of glittering gems. And around the 
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well defined margin, what brilliant coruscations are continu- 
ally given off, as if it were formed of living fire! Do you 
not think, love, that many a description of enchanted castles, 
and diamond towers, owes its existence and beauty to such 
a prospect as this?” 

‘ Doubtless,’ replied I, ‘ such a scene as we now behold, 
might well justify the fabled representations of whole cities 
built as youdescribe. All the poetical fictions of ancient 
or modern times have some foundation in reality; and it 
would require no-great stretch of the imagination, to con- 
vert yon ice hill into.a gorgeous palace, decked with cost- 
liest gems, Nor, my lovely Lucile,’ I added, ‘ would my 
fancy account it a hard task to believe you the peerless prin- 
cess for whom the genii of the glaciers had prepared it.’ 

As I turned towards her, at the conclusion of this speech, 
I observed her smiling in the playful simplicity of inno- 
cence, while the tinge on her cheek attested her unaffected 
modesty. 

‘You are too fond of raillery, or, at least, of flattery,’ 
she replied. 

I assured her of my sincerity, though more for the sake 
of expatiating on her virtues and loveliness, than to con- 
vince her of my just intentions in the compliment. 

‘ Yes,’ she continued, ‘ were the authors of the celebrated 
fable of Giamshid, with its carbuncle and diamgnd towers, 
to contemplate a scene like the present, they would find in 
nature what before existed only in their fertile i imaginations, 
and that; too, even beyond the splendor of their descrip- 
tions. Yonder hill seems to me to be composed of bril- 
liants, sparkling beneath the lustre of the moon beams; and 
why may not fancy shape its angular projections into the 
fret-work and.columns of a spacious palace!” 

‘ There is foundation enough,’ I replied, ‘ for such a ro- 
mantic idea, and, indeed, a more gorgeous reality than. all 
the high.colored images of fancy. Were I a poct, I should 
require no higher inspiration than is afforded by so magnif- 
cent a spectacle as the present, nor a more beautiful —' 
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*Stop,’ she interposed, “we will spare the remainder. 
You have the true poetic style of exaggeration, or rather I 
may say of irony, and you possess the sublime faculty of 
metamorphosing frail nature into perfection. So far you 
will make a very excellent poet. Like Don Quixote, you 
are resolved to create a Dulcinea. However,’ she laughingly 
continued, ‘ I believe there is better reason to suppose yon 
mountain a tower built of gems, than to mistake windmills 
for giants, and sheep for armies.’ In such enchanting con- 
versation, we had passed much of our walk, and drew near 
the most dangerous passages of the glaciers. Beneath our 
feet was one uninterrupted carpet of snow, so hard that we 
trod its surface with very little hazard of sinking. Around 
us nothing was visible but the bleak ice hills, and Mont 
Blanc, a sterile and desolate, though sublime scene. 

In crossing what appeared to have been a chasm, though 
then filled up with snow, we felt, for the first time, the foun- 
dation settling beneath us. A shriek from Lucile announced 
the danger, and immediately called my attention to the con- 
dition in which we should probably soon be placed. I 
looked around, and beheld our comrades far behind. Their 
succor, of course; was out of the question. For a mo- 
ment, I felt as one overwhelmed with the suddenness of the 
disaster. My recollection, my courage, thoughts, nay, al- 
most every faculty, seemed to desert me. It was, however, 
but for one moment. In the next, reason returned, and I 
began to reflect on the dreadful death now too plainly await- 
ingus. I saw that it would be in vain to go forward or 
return, as the slightest motion we made for that purpose, 
would inevitably precipitate the awful bridge on which we 
stood into the fathomless abyss below. We saw, ata glance, 
a clearly marked ridge on each side of us, at the distance 
of about twenty feet, which, could we have gained, would 
have been amply sufficient for our protection. But we 
knew well that every footstep must hasten the downfall of 
the enormous mass on each side, now supported only by the 
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pressure in its centre, which we fondly imagined might be 
sufficient to uphold it a little longer. 

‘Is there no. possibility of escape ?? cried the shrinking 
girl. ‘It is dreadful to meet death in the midst of these 
snows.’ 

I endeavored to ebothe her with hopes, and sustain her 
sinking courage, though I must confess that my own was 
not very firm at that critical juncture ; for we were already 
sensible of the bending arch having sunk at least a foot; 
and every moment I expected the whole to give way, and 
hurl us into the cavern below. It struck me as a resort, 
perhaps not altogether useless, to lie down on the surface, 
with our bodies at right angles with the course of the chasm. 
I communicated my expedient to Lucile, and we immedi- 
ately placed ourselves in the proposed position. Even the 
slight movement necessary to accomplish this design, evi- 
dently hastened the approaching crisis. It was an awful 
period. Every moment hurried us on, as we imagined, 
nearer to eternity. The rustling of the immense masses 
of snow below, which we felt like ice thrillimg through our 
frames, rendered the suspense doubly dreadful. Were we 
even inclined to attempt escape now, the steepness of the 
retiring bank on each side, would have rendered every ex- 
ertion useless. Nothing remained for us but to encounter 
the danger, and leave its issue to Providence. 

I must not forget to mention that through the whole of 
this trying scene, my lovely wife, although so frail and. deli- 
cate by nature, appeared uncommonly firm and. composed. 
Her mild expressive eye glanced alternately from her hus- 
band towards heaven. It seemed as if her breast had sud- 
denly imbibed unearthly fortitude, and acquired a resolution 
before altogether unknown. As the frail bark, that every 
breath carries along the bosom of the ocean, and each wave 
lifts aloft and plunges in the abyss, from its very lightness 
keeps together amid the raging of the tempest, while ships 
of firmer frame are dashed into atoms by their.own weight ; 
so the very softness of Lucile’s spirit, and the. buoyancy 
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of her disposition, rendered her superior to. the horrors 
which then surrounded her. It was that angelic resigna- 
tion, so serenely pictured in her pallid countenance, which 
supported me amid those accumulated trials. 

At length the crisis arrived. After sinking gradually to 
the depth of eight or ten feet, the whole mass gave way be- 
neath, and with a thundering crash separated from the sides 
of the chasm. In a moment I was overwhelmed by the 
empacted snow, and almost suffocated, before I could by 
main strength clear away room enough to breathe. The 
superincumbent pressure was so great, that I gave up all 
hopes of life. After the first violence of the shock was 
over, I thought immediately of my Lucile. She was not 
by my side. Supposing her to be not far off, I raised my 
voice to its utmost pitch. No answer was returned, except 
the hollow thunder of the immense masses as they struck 
the projecting sides of the abyss in their fall. It was by this 
that I ascertained how rapidly I was descending; for beside, 
all bore the appearance of being stationary. The solid snows 
around me gave no other evidence of their rapid descent, 
except, perhaps, their increasing pressure, which by: this 
time had become almost insupportable. I thought with 
horror on the moment when I must strike the earth, if, in- 
deed, there, was any chance of finding it in that apparently 
interminable abyss. How. long the mass of snow was in 
falling, I am not able to tell; but my suspense and anxiety 
made it seem an agetome. I looked forward with extreme 
solicitude to the termination of this extraordinary journey, 
though almost with the certainty of its being a fatal one. 
Occagionally, as I have before related, the jutting crags, as 
I took them to be, intercepted the mass of snow for a mo- 
ment, and gave me a clue to the velocity of its fall. Then 
I felt. a slight foretaste, from those jarring shocks, of what 
was to come ere long, in the finalblow. Then I experienced 
an increase of the pressure, by this time accumulated around 
my’body to an alarming degree. My nostrils were stopped 
by the compactness of the mass, and every endeavor to 
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inspire was accompanied with such intolerable distress, that » 
I sincerely prayed it might be the last. yg 
After what appeared to me a great lapse of time, the 
mass which encased me struck the ground. Although the 
’ shock was tremendous, yet it fell short of what I had ex- 
pected, considering the length and rapidity of my descent. 
So far from disabling me, it gave a wider scope for breath 
and motion, by the depth to which by body was sunken in 
the snow, on its meeting the bottom. Fortunately this was, 
or appeared to be, of a softer nature than the superincum- 
bent earth, and I thus escaped from being dashed to pieces. 
No sooner had I recovered an upright position, than I en- 
deavored to ascertain by the greatest efforts of my voice, 
how near to me fortune had cast my Lucile. Nothing how- 
ever answered my cries. These sounded so hollow, that I 
fancied I must be deep in the bosom of the earth, and con- 
sequently beyond the reach of human succor. I had read 
of similar accidents in historical works, but never had met 
with the description of a case so peculiar and appalling as 
mine. Entombed within the bowels of the globe, beyond r 
~the reach of my fellow creatures; possessed of no sus- i 
tenance, by which to support a tedious existence, yet with FF 
air and space enough to preserve me from immediate death, - if 
I saw no prospect before me but the dreadful and lingering 
agonies of starvation. The frozen walls of my. prison 4 
emitted no light. All was dark, cheerless, and cold. Still, 
there was warmth enough to prevent that death, of all others ' = 
the most desirable, in such a situation, from taking place. - 
It is a singular fact, that beneath the surface of incrusted 
snows, the natural heat of the body will sustain but little, 
if any diminution; and on the present occasion, I had an 
ample opportunity of proving its truth.» Had there been 
cold enough to congeal my flesh, I might have passed away 
in a sweet and tranquil sleep. But as it was, I felt just 
enough to render me exceedingly uncomfortable, without 
‘there being a sufficient absence of warmth to deaden the 
sensation. In this situation hours passed away. All within - 
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my subterranean dwelling was darkness and gloom. The 
perfect silence that reigned around was appalling. It seem- 
ed to me even more dreadful than the din.which had pre- 
ceded it. In that agonizing interval, that tremendous pause, 
I had ample leisure for reflection, and the more I thought, 
the less did I calculate on eventual deliverance.. Although 
secure from the effects of intense cold, yet I was already 
sensible of the gnawings of hunger, which warned me of the 
sufferings that I was yet toendure. These gnawings .in- 
creased every moment, and imagination, already wrought 
up to the most intense pitch, by the terror of a lingering 
death, now began to conjure up the most hideous images, 
and phantasms of dreadful and disgusting deformity. These 
corporeal pains, working by degrees upon my over tortured 
spirit, at length produced a raging delirium. I fancied my- 
self plunged into the deepest abyss of the infernal regions, 
surrounded by everlasting fires of a dismal blue, yet giving 
. forth an intense heat, which seemed to tear my very heart- 
strings with its excruciating torments. Myriads of fiends 
were dancing around me, and exulting at the misery which 
they beheld me suffer. Their hot and sulphurous breath 
rushed into my nostrils, and almost destroyed the little rem- 
nants of existence with its suffocating fumes. Beyond the re- 
gion of these everlasting ‘ familiars,’ I beheld the contorted 
visages of the damned, writhing in unutterable agony, and 
convulsed with their eternal and unquenchable remorse. 
The terrific grin of death, in hitherto unthought-of ghast- 
liness, now settled like an iron in my soul, and methought 
I fell into a profound swoon. The scene vanished. The 
clouds of fire rolled from before me. The infernal host dis- 
appeared, and again a void, a dreary vacancy, overwhelmed 
my mind. Ina short space of time, imagination again up- 
lifted the mantle from my countenance, and I gazed upon 
the opening picture. At first, I saw nothing but the scene- 
ry of Chamouni. Precipices, ice hills, and valleys filled 
the lower half of the view. Above, the hoary summit of 
Mont Blanc, strongly marked along the azure sky, length- 
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ened out its evening shadow along the interminable glacier. 
The sun was just looking his last, over those sterile, yet mag- 
nificent productions, and the hue of his mellowing rays gave 
the landscape the appearance of one continuous fret-work of 
gold, The impression it produced was heavenly. My soul 
rebounded at the immortal beauty of the picture, and every 
sense revelled in unspeakable ecstacy. At length, the orb 
exhibited his last outline to the delighted eye, and sunk be- 
low the horizon. Immediately a brilliant star shot its sil- 
very rays from the quarter which he had just deserted, and 
rivetted my attention by its lustre. As it gradually ex- 
panded, a snowy halo formed around, and reflected the fairy 
loveliness of this mild, yet resplendent object. Soft melody 
was heard in the distance, and at length approached the spot 
where I lay, completely bewildered with ecstacy. As the 
star advanced through the ether, methought it grew more 
faint, and gradually receded into the illumined ring around, 
which increased rapidly in magnitude; and formed a cestus 
of dazzling brilliancy. Meanwhile the centre gradually 
deepened on the eye, till at length it displayed a form of 
seraphic beauty, enveloped in the snowy light which sur- 
rounded, and surpassing in lustre the ring in which it stood. 
I gazed with earnestness. It was Lucile! The fairy light- 
ness of her form never appeared more perfect or more soft 
in its gentle outlines. Every curve was mellowed into 
purer beauty, and appeared still more attractive. The 
expression of her angelic face was ineffably sweet and 
tranquil. Her ringlets hung upon her snowy neck like 
silken tresses upon the Parian marble. Overwhelmed 
with excess of delight, I extended my arms, and sprang 
forward to receive her. But though I advanced several 
yards, I approached no nearer to this resplendent vision. 
On the contrary, the distance seemed greater than at first. 
Despairing of effecting my purpose, I entreated her to 
approach. Still she was motionless. I fell on my knees, 
and implored her to bless me, by descending. I endeavor- 
ed by every argument, to prevail over her apparent insen- 
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sibility to my wishes. It was all in vain. She clasped 
her hands, and looked towards heaven. I saw the tears 
streaming from her eyes, and the earnest solicitude of prayer 
depicted in her shining countenance. At that moment the 
earth yawned, and before me glared the grisly visage of 
Death, who pointed to her, and immediately disappeared. 
In his place, a globe of blue, dismal flame arose, and from 
its centre, as from the caverns of the dead, a.deep and start- 
ling voice cried, ‘ Allis finished.’ Immediately the vision 
vanished, the flame sunk, and the earth closed. I beheld 
before me the countenance of an old man, covered with 
wrinkles, and having a beard of silvery whiteness, which 
reached to his girdle. He pointed calmly to the heavens, 
and bidding me hope, likewise passed’slowly from before 
my eyes. Amazed and disappointed with what I had seen, 
I swooned away. How long my swoon continued, I know 
not; but when I revived, the sun was just setting over the 
peaks of the glacier; and several of my neighbors were 
around me, assiduous in rendering me every assistance that 
my forlorn condition demanded. I afterwards learned, that 
they had been alarmed by the accounts of my fellow hun- 
ters, and repairing to the spot on the ensuing morning, had 
contrived to dig me from the superincumbent snow. This 
employment occupied the whole day. They worked dili- 
gently, and enjoyed a sufficient reward in restoring me to 
life. Yet what availed it? Would to God they had left me 
in the tomb! I was saved—but Lucile——” 

Here the old man burst into:a flood of tears, and we were 
never afterwards able to obtain from him the remaining 
particulars of his narrative. That part of itwhich he gave | 
us is singular, and’I have thus presented it to the public. 

LI. W. 
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“ Poor Miss Jourdan! I pity her, from my soul ; but can- 
not marry her. To marry‘only one of the dear creatures 
would be to do an injury to the rest; and so I shall remain 
a bachelor for their sakes. But, Frank, whatever you may 
think of the matter, to be a good looking fellow, has its 
inconveniences. Fathers and mothers and old husbands 
all up in arms; and then to be stigmatized as a rake—for 
of all animals that feed upon this earth, a woman is the 
most indiscreet—can’t keep her own secrets. Now there 
was the daughter of the clergyman in Broadway. Her 
love, you know, outstripped all the rules of propriety. And 
then there was the niece of the president of the bank.— 
But do you observe that lady at the opposite side of the 
boat, who seems to peruse the little volume which she holds 
in her hand? By heaven! she is beautiful, even to profu- 
sion. See how the raven’s plumage hangs upon her neck, 
and the honey of Hybla upon her lips ; and she has a voice, 
sir, that would charm the ear of Cerberus.” 

“ She is beautiful, indeed ; but do you know her?” 

“ Never knew her "till to-day.” 

“To-day! I have not perceived you even speak to her.” 

“ Ah, Frank, my dear fellow! there is a speechless elo- 
quence which connoisseurs do not misinterpret—a silent 
rhetoric: of the eye, much more expressive than all your 
tropes of Aristotle. In this language, the lady and I have 
already held interesting conversations. Frank, you are yet 
a novice at the court of Cyprus. You must put yourself, 

for awhile, under my tuition. In the first place, you have 
a conscience that would beggar any man who might choose 
to wear it. You must get rid of that incumbrance—and of 
your clownish timidity; for you have enough to unhinge the 
faculties of Alcibiades. No sooner does a lady approach 
you, than your tongue and eyes, too, are mute ; or if you do 
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speak, it is to give a course of philosophy, like some old 
college rhetorician. A gentleman, sir, who would acquire 
the air of good society, must preserve his qualities of mind 
and graces of person, unembarrassed by diffidence. He must 
know how to discourse, without the trammels of reflection, 
and never spoil company with good sense. In a month, 
under my direction, you shall make a bow that would not 
have disgraced lord Chesterfield. Why, I can give youa 
receipt for making up a gentleman, just as your mother 
used to do for making pepper-pot. Fill your head full of 
puns and conundrums; learn a few pleasant stories, and how 
to tell them, by accident; and above all, have by heart a 
goodly number of smart phrases, as “ ready change,” for 
general use, and then manage conversation so as to bring 
them in apropos. This is the whole secret of being a wit. 
What made the company so pleased with me last night, 
while you were as dull as your grandmother’s night-cap? 
Why nothing but the compliments and epigrams which I 
had committed to memory in the morning. For instance, 
when Miss Susan bewailed the inelegance of her dress for 
the party, I observed, ‘a form like your’s requires no em- 
bellishments of art. Leave it to others to increase their 
charms by expedients. Monarchs are above the law.’ 
When Miss Cornelia mourned the loss of her teeth, ‘a face 
so rich in beauty,’ said I, ‘ cannot be impoverished by such 
a trivial ruin. As well might you weep the loss of a leaf 
from the forests of Alleghany, or lament an extinguished 
ray from the brightest sun.’ These are the precepts, Frank, 
that will make you a gentleman, if you have the genius to 
profit by them. If you have not, take my advice, retire to 
your villa, and grow up with the other vegetables of your 
garden. As for me, I shall follow my destiny.—So fare- 
well 


** L’amour, ce dieu de la nature, 
Se plut 4 former ma figure.” 


Thus discoursed a young gentleman of Broadway, reclin- 
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ing gracefully upon the balustrade of the steam boat, as it 
made its way towards Philadelphia, a few evenings ago, and, 
muttering part of a French song, strutted for awhile about 
the boat with an easy gait, and a fashionable impudence in 
his air, until at length he placed himself in the immediate 
atmosphere of the lady, who, in the mean time, had received 
some intimation of his character and designs. He began, 
forthwith, a conversation on various subjects, admired the — 
romantic scenery of the Delaware, had heard much of Phi- 
ladelphia, and, above all, the exquisite beauty of its ladies. 
In all this, the fair traveller apparently took a lively interest, 
and replied with so much affability, that he was encouraged 
to farther advances, and in less than half an hour he made 
her an explicit declaration of his sudden love. She mani- 
fested, indeed, considerable embarrassment, but suffered him 
to continue his addresses, with such gracious complaisance, 
as to flatter his most extravagant expectations. To animate 
his hopes still more, she informed him that she was a widow ; 
that she was blest with the richest benefits of fortune, anid 
able to dispose of her time and person at her pleasure. He 
was, of course, kindled into a blaze of ecstacy, was ready to 
go to the holy land—to the poles—to the antipodes, to serve 
her. The conversation was continued, and a sharp fire of 
compliments kept up on both sides, until the termination of 
the voyage. 

The boat reached the cinat at about 6 in the evening, 
and our hero, impatient to pursue the lucky adventure, re- 
minded the lady, very respectfully, of her promise. “I have 
not forgotten it,” she replied, “and the better to prove to you 
my sincerity, I now presume to ask the honor of your com- 
pany to my residence, which is at some distance in the 
interior of the city.” An elegant carriage and equipage, 
which awaited her descent from the boat, confirmed the 
relation that she had made of her rank and opulence. As 
he mounted the steps, he cast a look of exultation upon his 
male companion, who, at a distance, regarded his success 
with astonishment. He himself was overwhelmed with 
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joy, and anticipated an adventure which would crown his 
reputation for gallantry, and a happiness such as love has 
rarely conferred upon his most distinguished favorites. In 
this, however, he was rather disappointed, as may be learned 
from the sequel of this history. : 

The lady, having conversed for an instant with her coach- 
man, was driven, with her inamorata, by many circuitous 
windings, through the city, until she at length stopped be- 
fore a mansion in Spruce street. It was surrounded by a 
brick wall, and, compared with the buildings in its neigh- 
borhood, had the air of a magnificent palace. The lady 
and gentleman were immediately introduced by a porter 
into the court-yard, and thence into a neat apartment, where 
the lady, requesting a few moments’ absence, under pretence 
of arranging her dress, left the gallant to his private medi- 
tations. She visited the superintendent of the house, and 
recommended the gentleman to his particular attention. 
“ He is an unfortunate young man,” said she, “ whose rea- 
son has been deranged by disappointed love. The nature of 
his insanity is to believe every lady whom he meets, in love 
with him, and by this infatuation he is often led into the 
most extravagant follies, which require his confinement. To 
seduce him here, his friends have employed a stratagem, 
which has thus far happily succeeded. He supposes me to 
be his mistress, and the owner of this castle. He will, of 
course, endeavor to escape as soon as he is informed of my 
absence. I shall return in the course of to-morrow morn- 
ing, and bring the order of the overseers, which I have 
inadvertently left on my table. In the mean time, I pre- 
sume that you will give him the attention due to his melan- 
choly condition. In his fits of madness he is not extremely 
violent, unless he should encounter resistance. You know 
the measures requisite on such occasions,” 

The lady re-entered her carriage, and it is uncertain whe- 
ther we shall again meet with her in the course of this nar- 
rative. 

The young gentleman, in the mean time, was enchanted 
with his good fortune. He surveyed the spacious building 
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and the surrounding appertenances with admiration, and 
often contemplated in the mirror those admirable features 
and that fair proportion of limbs which had achieved for 
him so glorious a conquest. He practised graceful attitudes 
upon the sofa, or walked, in a light and an airy manner, 
through the room, and then reclined, with an air of lan- 
guishing vanity, upon the window-seat, pitying the dull ca- 
pacities of other men in their attempts to win the love and 
admiration of the fair. After enjoying this rich feast of 
imagination for almost an hour, he began to show, by de- 
grees, some symptoms of impatience. He often looked 
upon his watch, and finally asked the superintendent, who 
had entered, to observe his guest, and inquire into his wants, 
if his mistress would soon be visible. He praised her 
angelic beauty, and hazarded a few questions respecting her 
name, family and revenues, all of which confirmed the su- 
perintendent in the truth of what he had learned relative to 
the unhappy man’s mental derangement. As it is neces- 
sary, sometimes, to acquiesce in the delusions of insanity, 
in order not to increase the disease, the superintendent in- 
formed him that the lady would return soon ; that she desir- 
ed in the mean time, that he should be carefully attended, and 
that he now awaited his orders for supper. The lover 
replied, that it did not become him to take such liberties in 
the house of his amiable and beautiful mistress, and that he 
would wait until her return. 

The clock struck seven—eight—nine, but no lady came; 
and the young man being of rather a mercurial temperament, 
had now exhausted the entire stock of his patience, and even 
began to suspect that some trick had been put upon him. 
To clear up his suspicions, he rang a bell which he found 
upon the table, and a servaut entering, informed him that 
supper would be served in an instant, by which words his 
hopes were re-animated. The lady had delayed, he sup- 
posed, at her toilet, in order to set off her person to the 
highest advantage, and he flattered himself with the imme- 
diate enjoyment of her society, sweetened by the charm 
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of absence and disappointment. But these fancies were 
smothered, almost in their birth; for the same domestic en- 
tering, a moment afterwards, with the supper, placed upon 
the table a single cover. Struck with amazement, which it 
is more easy to imagine than describe, he demanded if the 
lady would not do him the honor to sup with him. ‘ What 


dady?”’ said the waiter, with a surly air. “ It is not the rule 


here for women and men to eat together ; so you will have 
the goodness, sir, to do without your lady this evening. In 
this house”——“ In what house, villain!” exclaimed. the 
enraged and astonished gallant. ‘In what house do you 
mean?” 

“The mad-house,” replied the domestic, laconically, 
“ where you are to remain until you are cured of your dis- 
ease.” Never was the vivacity of a New York gentleman 
more suddenly damped. He upset the supper table, and 
sprang upon the terrified Pompey, uttering execrations too 
rude to be repeated, and had, perhaps, strangled him, be- 
yond recovery, had not the keeper, alarmed at the noise, 
arrived with an escort of half a dozen armed men, by whose 
united strength and professional dexterity, the young gal- 
lant found himself, in less time than is necessary for the 
recital, stripped, and encased in a straight waistcoat. At 
the sight of this respectable cortige, his rage was disarmed, 
and he felt that on such occasions, submission is the only 
virtue. He became gentle as the sucking lamb, excused his 
passion to the keeper, and begged to be restored to his ac- 
customed habiliments. His request was, in a short time, 
granted, upon his assurance of his future sobriety and good 
behaviour. He now perceived that he had been a dupe of 
the charming widow; but reflecting on all that had passed 
in the steam boat, on his own frivolous conduct, and the 
liberties which he had taken with the lady, he found the 
punishment so just, and at the same time so ingenious, 
that he could not restrain a smile at the ridiculous adven- 
ture. He bore, it is said, his confinement for the rest of the 
evening, with patience, supped with good appetite, and re- 
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tired to his little chamber to bed. The cries of his fellow- 
prisoners and his own reflections disturbed his repdse, and 
the greater part of the night was passed in devising expe- 

dients for his liberation from the cage in which love had 

confined him. He was obliged, however, to deplore the 

loss of his freedom until the evening of the next day, when, 

the lady not appearing with the order for his seclusion, and 

he having given sufficient proofs of the restoration of his 

reason—he was presented with the key of the open air, and 

took leave of his keepers with friendly feelings, at about 

the same hour in which he had visited them on the preced- 

ing day. He is now a gentleman of estimable character, 

as well as of amiable manners, in his native city, and would 

give the world to know the mischievous widow, to whom 

he is indebted for his reformation. He promises to pre- 

serve, with his life, the most grateful recollection for her- 
self, and for all of her sex the esteem and decent admiration 

which is due to their merits. 

J.S. - 





[Doctor Franklin Bache, great-grandson of doctor Frank- 
lin, has politely furnished for publication in the Magazine, 
a letter, of which the following isa copy. It is inserted 
under the impression, that whatever was written by its dis- 
tinguished author, is worthy of the attention of his coun- 
trymen. From an examination of the edited private cor- 
respondence of Dr. Franklin, it is believed that this letter 
has never before been published. It is addressed to Mrs. 
Bache, his daughter. The asterisks denote a hiatus in the 
manuscript, part of which has been lost.—Ed.] 


Reedy Island, Nov. 8, 1764. 

7, at night. 
My pear Satty—We got down here just at sunset, 
having taken in more live stock at New Castle, with some 
other things we wanted. Our good friends, Mr. Galloway, 
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Mr. Wharton, and Mr. James, came with me in the ship 
from Chester to New Castle, and went ashore there. It 
was kind to favor me with their good company as far as 
they could. The affectionate leave taken of me by so many 
friends at Chester was very endearing. God bless them, 
and all Pennsylvania. My dear child, the natural prudence 
and goodness of heart that God has blessed you with, make 
it less necessary for me to be particular in giving you ad- 
vice; I shall therefore only say, that the more attentively 
dutiful and tender you are towards your good mamma, the 
more you will recommend yourself tome. But why should 
I mention me, when you have so much higher a promise in 
the commandments, that such a conduct will recommend 
you to the favor of God? You know I have many enemies, 
(all indeed on the public account, for I cannot recollect that 
I have, in a private capacity, given just cause of offence to 
any one whatever,) yet they are enemies, and very bitter 
ones, and you must expect that their enmity will extend in 
some degree to you, so that your slightest indiscretions will 
be magnified into crimes, in order the more sensibly to 
wound and afflict me. It is, therefore, the more necessary 
for you to be extremely circumspect in all your behaviour, 
that no advantage may be given to their malevolence. Go 
constantly to church, whoever-preaches. The acts of devo- 
tion in the Common Prayer-book, are your principal busi- 
ness there, and if properly attended to, will do more towards 
mending the heart than sermons generally can do. For 
they were composed by men of much greater piety and 
wisdom than our common composers of sermons can pre- 
tend to be. And, therefore, I wish you would never miss 
the prayer days. Yet, I do not mean that you should de- 
spise sermons even of the preachers you dislike, for the 
discourse is often much better than the man, as sweet and 
clear waters come to us through very dirty earth. _I am the 
more particular on this head, as you seemed to express, a 
little before I came away, some inclination to leave our 
church, which I would not have you do. 
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For the rest, I would only recommend to you in my ab- 
sence, to acquire. those useful accomplishments, arithmetic 
and book-keeping. This you might dowith ease, if you 
would resolve not to see company on the hours you set 
apart: for those studies. I think you should, and every 
body should, if they could, have certain days or hoursto * 

“Se Sr ae a hee aemer veuey OSiee Waray 
she cannot be spoke with, but will be glad to see you at 
such a time.. ; 

We expect: to be at sea to-morrow if this wind holds, 
after which I shall have no opportunity of writing to you 
till I arrive (if it please God that I do arrive) in England. 
I pray that Ais blessing may attend you, which is of more 
worth than a thousand of mine, though they are never want- 
ing. Give my love to your brother and sister, as I cannot 
now write to them; and remember me affectionately to the 
young ladies, your friends, and to our good neighbors. 

I am, my dear Sally, your ever affectionate father, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE CRITIC. 


RHETORICAL FIGURES. 
No. Il. 


A CERTAIN Critic, in his notice of the‘last number of this 
Magazine, entitles my last paper, a “ Critique on Meta- 
phors.” But this, as you, Mr. Editor, will perceive, has 
not deterred me from bringing forward some laudable spe- 
cimens, of what I term.a simile without the dike, i. e. the 
Metaphor. : 

Before I proceed, however, to the exhibition of these spe- 
cimens, I will offer to the reader’s examination, a few choice 
examples of the simile; some that I purposed to give in my 
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Jast, but had to. withhold, in consequence of my mind being 
led away from the consideration of all sublunary things by 
the supernal meaning of the one to which I appended an 
explanation. In regard to these, I shall not attempt to 
direct the imagination of the reader; but give him a full 
opportunity to scrutinize them as compositions and unities ; 
—in relation to the beauty of the images abstractly—the 
appositeness of their comparison—and the illustrative and 
magnifying effects. In this way—to illustrate and magnify 
the benefit of my own exertions—I shall act the part of a 
voyager, who, after discovering a most enchanting group 
of islands, and revelling awhile in the midst of their love- 
liness, returns to his countrymen, informs them of theit 
situation, and, giving them merely their general character, 
leaves them to find out the delightful particulars. 

As these similes, and, indeed, all the rhetorical figures I 
shall produce, have been extracted from the writings of 
American writers of some reputation, I sincerely hope 
that such of them as may here recognise their own handy 
work, will cheerfully acquiesce in their selection for the 
purposes of these papers. I have allowed no prepossessions 
to make me refrain from touching the productions of my 
friends, and no prejudices to make me eager for hypercriti- 
cal animadversions upon the productions of those with 
whom I hold no fellowship. Truth is my “hobby;” and 
towards any violation of it, I feel indignant. Truth is sa- 
cred. It is as sacred in creation as it is in revelation. It 
is as much a falsehood to form such a simile, as the follow- 


ing: 





“ Each starry isle, 
That glitters brightly through the calm blue skies, 
Like white lids lifted from pure spirits’ eyes,” 


as it would be to declare that the Bible denies che immor- 
tality of the soul. The essential character of falsity, is as 
present in the one case, as it would be in the other; al- 
though, of course, the influences of these falsehoods would 
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be widely different in their degrees of importance. All 
similes, to merit approbation, should be based on truth. It 
makes no difference whether they belong to literature or to 
the fine arts. If a painter should give a rose the uniformly 
scarlet color of the peony—if a sculptor should give to his 
marble representative of the human form, unnatural pro- 
portions—if a musical composer should order the sound of 
the cymbal as an imitation of thunder ;—they would be, one 
and all—must I say it?—liars! They would lie against the 
order and harmony of nature. 
To return, however, from this digression, I shall now 
-make my exhibit of such similes as I desire the reader to 
examine at his leisure, for his pleasure: 


‘¢ Thy father’s spirit, like a mantle, thrown 
About thee, studded by the pearly rays 

That float like music round the spotless soul 

Of thy fair cheerful mother, with her smiles, 
Beaming like moonlight o’er the ocean’s isles, 
That oft deep sorrow from my heart have stole— 
These blend, my boy, in thy dark ardent eyes, 
Like stars that shine together in the skies.” 


I must request of the reader to keep in mind, as he reads 
,these specimens, the nature of a simile—that it consists in 
a comparison of two separate and distinct ideas, for the sake 
of illustrating either. This request is unnecessary, except 
inasmuch as it relates to persons who are apt to take sound 
for sense. 


** He stood with his crown of living flame, 
Like a glory and a curse” — 


‘‘ Who sternly stood in the wreathing flame, 
Like the fallen cherubim.* 


* This is merely an error of ignorance; it is, therefore, partially excusable. 
Cherubim is the plural of cherub, and comprehends the whole cherubic host. 
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“ The moon looked down on the wave again, 
Like a quiet thing of love.’ 
What is a quiet thing of love? 
‘* Dark tresses, as a fountain, bathe thy brow.” 
—— His bright eye 
Flash’d like a wild intelligence.” 


What is a wild intelligence? 


——‘* The white rose 
Scarce moved upon her bosom, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but a lovely dream of light, 
To meet the arching of her queenly neck.” 


What is a dream of light? 


‘¢ And her words were all peculiar, like the fairy’s who 
spoke pearls.” ' 


Tue Harmony or SpHERes. 
—*‘ Ravishing vibrations, like a pulse 
Beating in heaven!” 
‘¢ Yes! where are the cities of Zhebes and of 7yre? 
Swept from the nations, like sparks from the fire.” 
“Thy lips 
Are like twin lighinings, melting all the soul.” 


** And the grasp of thy hand is as free and warm 
As the wealth of thy ebon tresses.” 


This last is from memory;—but, I believe, precisely cor- 
rect—or rather, accurately quoted. 

I have now done with the simile; and I would here re- 
mark, once for all and for ever, to prevent all and any offence, 
that I condemn—for I do condemn them—the above speci- 
mens as imperfect, and some of them ridiculous similes. I 
have no respect to the general character of the writings 
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from which they have been extracted, far less do I desire 
to make any indirect attack upon their authors. This is 
evidenced by my concealing names ; for I presume that none 
but the authors will know to whom these similes owe their 
origin. A practice has prevailed. among our young poets 
of committing to paper their ideas hastily—before they 
themselves have a distinct apprehension of them. This 
practice, in my opinion, is a fit subject either for satire or 
plain censure; and there is no way so well calculated to 
check it as to expose some of its absurd manifestations. 

But I am descending too near the path of apology—a path 
in which, as long as I act with conscious propriety, I shall 
disdain to take one step. I proceed to the consideration 
of the metaphor. 

A metaphor, as I hinted in the commencement of this 
paper, is a simile without the /ike—or without any com- 
paring particle. For instance, Cesar was like a lion—a 
simile;—Czsar was a lion,—a metaphor. (This is very 
similar to a primer-lesson ; but it may possibly have yet to 
be learned by some.) The metaphor is employed either to 
degrade or.exalt persons or qualities. When used for the 
latter purpose, it is of the same nature as the hyperbole. 
As many of the inferior animals possess one or more quali- 
ties—as strength, courage, &c.—in a superior degree to 
that in which man possesses them; whenever it is designed 
to magnify any particular quality of a man, it may be accom- 
plished by giving him metaphorically the name of the ani- 
.mal which exhibits that quality in greatest perfection. Thus 
we say—“* he is a horse” —strong or swift ; “ he is an eag/e”’ 
—soaring or keen-eyed, &c. In order to degrade, we use 
the name of some despicable animal, as :—“ he is a monkey” 
—a babbling, grimacing simpleton; “he is a hog”—a glut- 
ton, a gutter-drunkard, &c. I shall now offer some exem- 
plifications : 
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“ A woman’s heart!—that divinely set 
In native gold—that eet, 

Which, firmly linked to love’s electric chain, 
Cements the worlds of transport and of pain.” 


——‘* The star 
Of evening lights the sleeping wave, 
And blossoms in its purple home, 
A lily on the dewy grave 
Of parted twilight.” — 


The star lights the sleeping wave,—a very unnecessary 
thing,—and at the same time, d/ossoms in its purple home 
——heaven—and is a dily on the grave of parted twilight, 
which is buried above, with long blue grass waving over it. 
But the reader mist fill up all these pictures. 


A Lady.—* Thou art a pictured leaf in memory’s page.’”* 
This is a metaphor of exaltation. The following is like 
unto it: : 


—‘*‘ Thou wilt be 
A tone of music in my life” — 


*¢ The only tomb for love is death.” 
A star.—** Island of light swimming on high.” 


I shall now be under the necessity of closing my exem- 
plifications of the metaphor. After looking carefully over 
twenty numbers of three different literary publications, I 
have concluded, that the metaphor is a figure very seldom 
used by our poets. I expect to find it the same in regard to 
allegory, irony, and some others. But I anticipate much 
satisfaction in being able to embellish my next paper— 
which will probably be the last—with some rare specimens 
of personification. This figure has been carried to greater 
perfection in this country than any other. Every thing, 
from the mote to the mountain, is here personified. Even 


* How can a leaf be in a page? 
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the Yankee propensity to interrogation, is not 0 strong as 
the propensity to persot ion.. The distinctions of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence are in a fair way to be extin- 
guished—and the globe to become one congregated mass of 
living moving things. I may be justified in asserting, that 
nothing will soon remain but.a vast multitude of human 
beings—walking upon the air—eating only in imagination 
—created by one another, or, rather, by the poets,—and, im- 
stead of being made of the dust of the earth, turning into 
vigorous manhood from stones, rocks, trees, roses, bram- 
bles, houses, mountains, &c. A ship shall turn into.a beau- 
_ tiful female, and trip lightly over the ocean; while a river 
shall stand upright, and put his cool hand upon the burn+ 
ing brow of the sun. 
Ss. 





Review.—Letters /rom the West. 


Letters from the West; containing Sketches of Scenery, 
Manners and Customs; and Anecdotes connected with the 
first settlements of the Western Sections of the United 
States. By the Hon. Judge Hall, London. Henry Col- 
burn, New Burlington street, 1828. 


That portion of the United States of North America, 
which is designated, with emphasis, “ The Western Coun- 
try,” is, even now, in this nineteenth century, when travel-. 
ling, speculating, and book-making have attained to their 
ne plus ultra, almost as unknown to the rest of the world, 
as the Ultima Thule and Atlantis of ancient days, or Tim- 
buctoo, and Captain Symmes’ cavity, the bourns to which 
unwearied modern travellers aspire with so much laudable 
ambition. This ignorance of a region which comprises so 
great a proportion of our territory, is not confined to the 
cockneys of London, the petit maitres of Paris, or the 
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savans of the learned societies that enlighten the bewil- 
dered people of those famous citiés. There isa deplorable 
deficiency of information relative to this part of our coun- 
try, observable among our own countrymen, among even 
that class of them who urge high pretensions to science and 
literature, who are members of celebrated institutions, for 
the promotion of knowledge, useful, ornamental and fash- 
ionable, and who converse with great fluency, at evening 
parties, on the wonderful discoveries and inventions of 
modern genius. There is a great propensity in all of us to 
extend our knowledge of distant countries and times, and to 
disregard the scenes and events which are more within our | 
immediate vicinity. It is the same contempt for actual, 
tangible objects and domestic incidents, which is so pre- 
valent among us, that is inflicting so much injury upon the 
sound, substantial part of the mind in this country, and 
sending forth the uncontrolled imagination to indulge in its 
wild adventures. An acquaintance with the geographical 
positions, the events, men and manners of antiquity, is not 
to be declined or censured ; for all these may be known with 
advantage, in the application of the various information 
which an intelligent man is expected to possess. It is 
proper, too, for him who does not wish to be thought selfish 
_ or ignorant, to look beyond the limits of his own country, 

for the means of enlarging the sphere of his knowledge, in 

whatever relates to men, the scenes on which they act, and 

the events which they affect or influence; for these belong 

to the history of our species, and ought to be treasured up in 

our memory. But it is still more proper that we, should 

obtain, along with a knowledge of ancient and foreign coun- 

tries and transactions, an acquaintance with the land of our 

nativity or residence. There is no good reason that. we 
should feel more at home in Athens, or Italy, than in our 

own country; that our minds should be absent in Thebes, 
while our bodies linger in the modern, unclassical regions, 
where they were so unfortunate as to come into the world. 
Knowledge, like charity, should always begin at home, and 
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after we have gained as much of it there, as is to be ac- 
quired by the ordinary modes of seeking it, we may with 
propriety go abroad to increase our stock. 

Whoever communicates information respecting any part 
of his country, which he has derived from his own survey, 
or from other authentic sources, performs a commendable 
service to his countrymen. He enlarges the circle within 
which are included the interests that all must feel, to a cer- 
tain degree, in the country of their birth or adoption. The 
facts which he discloses tend to develop the resources, phy- 
sicakand moral, which that country enjoys; to bring into 
more intimate connexion those who reside remote from each 
other; to awaken their mutual sympathies, identify their 
interests and feelings, and to strengthen all the ties which 
should unite the people of a country, who profess the same 
fundamental political sentiments, and are eabient to. the 
same political government. 

The author of the “ Letters from the West,” hes done 
well in giving to the public the result of his reflections and 
observations. It appears to have. been his object, in ex- 
ploring the country of which he writes, and expressing his 
sentiments on whatever came under his view, within it, to 
give a plain, intelligible account of men and manners, inci- 
dents and scenes, hitherto too much exposed to misrepre- 
sentation. To describe a country, with proper regard to 
the geographical aspect which it presents, and to give a 
faithful account of the people who inhabit it, with all their 
peculiarities of character, we must know something more of 
it, than we can learn by proposing a few general inquiries 
as we pass along its highways, or while waiting for dinner 
at obscure hotels, . We must not-visit it as mere hasty tra- 
vellers, intent upon business, and. resolved to fill up a few 
leisure hours, in setting down scraps of information, gleaned 
from. any source which may chance to be most accessible at _ 

the moment. To obtain an intimacy with the people among 
whom we journey, it is indispensable that we should devote 
time to an examination of their character, sufficient to ren- 

Vor. I.—No. 8. 73 
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der it familiar to us, not only in its abstract and outline, 
but in all its definite and minute appearances. But even 
this mature examination is not all that is required. If we 
would form a correct opinion of the character of a commu- 
nity, we must see the component parts in their individual 
capacity, and avoid all rapid sketches of general outlines, 
which, as they are necessarily vague and indefinite, can af- 
ford no exact information. Besides the aptitude which all 
travellers evince, in greater or less degree, to generalize in 
their observations, either from a+ want of time to be more 
circumstantial, or from a belief that they may rely for the 
fidelity of their relation, on the general principles which 
constitute the character of the people whom they describe, 
there is the prejudice for or against those people, which 
affects the narrative given of them, and which it appears to 
be almost impossible entirely to overcome. The traveller 
who comes from abroad, has imbibed feelings and senti- 
ments coincident with the ideas which have been inculcated 
by those who have preceded him in his course, and whose 
predilections in favour of their own country, or antipathies 
toward that which they visited, may have affected the whole 
tenor of their narratives. 

Has not judge Hall imitated, rather too closely, the ex- 
ample of foreign travellers, in their strictures upon the 
countries to which they have resorted? His feelings were, 
no doubt, wrought upon by the calumnies which have been 
raised against the United States, and especially that part of 
them which he describes ; and he has probably attached too 
much importance to the random aspersions cast upon us by 
illiberal travellers, whose opinions, we may fairly presume, 
are as much at variance with those which are held by the 
just and enlightened part of their own countrymen, as with 
those which we ourselves know to be correct: ‘He may be 
considered as speaking in behalf of his native country, 
rather than against any other; as acting on the defensive, 
and not as a wanton assailant; and we may, therefore, the 
more readily excuse any sensitiveness which he has evin- 
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ced, when he thought that the land of his birth was unjustly 
made the object of censure. 

Some of the “ Letters,” as we learn from the author’s 
very brief preface, were published in the Port Folio, for 
which work all of them were designed. They are presented 
to us without any extravagant pretensions to public regard; 
and the unpretending manner in which they are submitted 
to notice, in this age of high and. universal literary ambi- 
tion, may properly be admired. They are addressed, as is 
believed, to a gentleman of distinguished literary acquire- 
ments, residing in, the west, who is advantageously known 
throughout the United States as the author of “ Mike 
Fink,” one of the most graphic and interesting tales that 
appeared in the Western Souvenir for 1829, of which judge 
Hall is the editor. 

In his introductory letter, the writer offers his reasons 
for adventuring upon the perilous journey which he under- 
took in the wilds of the west; and if he has not convinced 
us that these are rendered entirely classical, by the high 
achievements which have been performed within them, it 
must be admitted, that he has well justified himself in ex- 
ploring them, as well as in committing to paper the result 
of his observations. Certainly the western country has 
been too much neglected by that class of travellers who 
think that there can be nothing in dense forests, majestic 
riyers, and the other grand and romantic works of nature, 
or in the traces of physical and moral improvement, which 
are to be found in a new region, to excite the attention of 
travellers who haye accustomed themselves to wander, in 
books and imagination, only through countries which are 
celebrated by the historians and poets of antiquity, and 
which are, therefore, as is logically inferred, the only parts 
of the world deserving of modern investigation. 

_ . The description which is given by judge’ Hall of Pitts- 
burg and its environs, is strictly accurate, and the account 
which he presents of some of the individuals who have 
obtained distinction there, we may consider as faithfully 
digested. Mis remarks upon the Cumberland road, and 
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the.trade of the western country, are entitled to attention. 
Now, that the rage for railways and canals appears.to have 
attained to its fiercest height, we may venture to inquire 
whether a great national highway, begun under such favor- 
able auspices, and suffered td:languish and sink to decay, 
under such strong constitutional scruples, is. not an object 
at least as worthy of public regard as any more recent en- 
terprise, of a national nature, from which no greater bene- 
fits are expected than were predicted of that one, and which 
is not so much affected by political considerations. 

The progress of improvement in our country has almost 
gone beyond, not only the most ardent prophecy, but has 
even been opposed to those habitual feelings of satisfaction 
which have so much influence over us, when we recur to the 
scenes and events of former years. In thé rapid advance 
of the spirit by which old things have been done away and 
all things become new, that singular race of men, the boat- 
men of the Ohio and the Mississippi, have been swept down 
a tide more impetuous and overwhelming than either of the 
gigantic streams on which they so long held almost undis- 
puted sway. The rude, bold and eccentric character which 
was so peculiar to these western navigators, is well deli- 
neated by the author of the “ Letters.” He has illustrated — 
their propensity for wild and uncouth, though artless and 
characteristic song, by specimens of some of the water 
melodies, to which they were so devotedly attached. It is 
not Wordsworth, only, who might find in the following inar- 
tificial effusion a rival of the simplicity, which we are all so 
‘apt to prefer to the elaborate compositions of more ambi- 
tious poets. : 

** Oh, its meeting is a pleasure, . 
Parting is a grief;’ 
But an onconstant lovyer 
Is worse nor a thief!” 


“ A thief and a robber 
Your purse he will haave, 
But an onconstant lovyer, | 
He will bring you to the grave.” 
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And if Adria’s gondolier display a more chaste and re- 

fined taste in the choice of the airs with which he beguiles 

- the tedium of his toil, he cannot boast of greater devotion 

to his vocation, or sentiments more apposite to it, than may 
be found in the ensuing expressive lines: 


“& Some rows up, but we rows down, 
All the way to Shawnee town, 
Pull away—pull away.” 


The biographical notice of general Presley Neville, which 
is given in the eighth letter, is highly interesting. The 
virtues of that amiable man and accomplished géntleman, 
merit the eulogium which judge Hall has passed upon 
them. The tribute which the author has offered to the 
memory of the meritorious and injured St. Clair is one, in 
the justice of which every candid and generous American 
will cheerfully concur. 

The letter on the “ Names of Places,” is such a one as 
might have done good service to the getters up of cities and.” 7. 
towns corporate, had it been written a quarter of a century * 
ago.. There is a most lamentable lack of invention exposed 
by these speculating gentlemen, in the selection of names 
which they apply to their flourishing municipia. The 
appellatives of rivers and minor streams, are no less indi- 
cative of a deficiency of genius in their adventurous dis- 
coverers or navigators; and the English satirist, who calls 
us to account for the uncouthness of the names by which 
we designate them, may claim at least as much applause 
for his humor, as for the truth of ‘the contingent prophecy 
which he hazards in this distich: 

**In future time perhaps some bard shall call 
On gentle Pork and murmuring Cannon ball.”’ 


The space within which this notice must be confined, 
prevents a more particular examination of the “ Letters 
from the West.” There are several subjects comprised 
‘within the volume, which must be excluded from this arti- 
cle, of much interest to those who look upon the remote 
land of the west, as the scene not merely of bold and extra- 
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ordinary adventures, but as that on which we ‘may antici- 
pate the occurrence of events that are to have a momentous 
influence on the destinies of our republic. 

It is,with reluctance that these subjects are denied their 
due consideration in the present notice, and that more 
copious extracts from the work than have been given,iare 
necessarily withheld.” 

The entire design and execution of the volume under 
consideration, merit commendation. Its author maybe 
congratulated as well for the spirit of amor patriz which 
he has manifested in his work, as on the success which it 
has received. It is to be hoped that the same spirit by 
which he was influenced in writing his interesting letters, 
was not so feeble among our own booksellers as to render 
necessary the resort which he has had to a foreign publisher. 
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Wuite fallen Adam mourn’d the fatal stroke 
That sear’d creation as the law was broke; 
From the kind heavens a form of beauty came, 
By mercy sent—Improvement was her name. 
And thus her message:—Mourning one, rejoice!’ 
And praise whom I obey, with thankful voice! 


Alas! said man, can pleasure soothe the heart 
That soon must quiver on destruction’s dart? 
Can he who holds a hell within his breast, 
Sing as in heaven, and lull the storm to rest? 
Command fair Eden’s lightning-scathed trees 
To bloom afresh, and perfume ev’ry breeze! 
Or bid yon cat’ract, thund’ring to the plain, 
Turn to its fount, and sleep in peace again! 
Will they give heed? then ask not me to raise 
A single sound of happiness or praise. 


Look o’er the earth—the withering curse hath made 
The young to wrinkle—evergreens to fade. 
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Where late the angel Beauty look’d around,— i 
‘Palac’d in Eden, and with glory crown’d— oe ae 
And saw her image-in the dark clear lake, 
And her fair pictures hung on ev’ry brake, 
And. not one spot on all creation’s face, 
’d with health, and shone with smiling grace,— 
Look now, and see—alas! that I havé’seen! 
What dreadful ravage mars the sweet serene! 
Behold the blasted Paradise! the path 
Is red with vengeance, and the voice of wrath 
Mutters afar, as if repeating still, 
The curse that drove me from the holy hill. 


" See the prone, smouldering woods,—the mountains brown— 
The clouds that gloom creation with their frown, 

And lo! the turbid river swells and roars, ° 

And heaps the spoils of ruin on its shores. 

No wing is there in heaven; and earth below 

Is dumb with all the eloquence of wo. 

The throne of Beauty crumbled to the ground, 

And her dash’d crown in fragments fell around ; 

And as she fled, a long loud howl arose, 

And traitor Echo triumph’d with her foes! 


But ** cheer thee, mourner!” bright Improvement said, 
** The God of Mercy sends thee ample aid ; 

But list my voice, and earth, that seems so sad, 
Deck’d with new charms, again shall make thee glad. 
Thy doom is but to toil; I come to bless 

Thy whole employ, and make the labor leds. 

Soon shall young Time the darken’d heavens clear, 
And woods and mountains bloom throughout the year; 
The turbid streams in lucid lustre rf 

And all creation in fresh beauty gi 

But list my voice,—and ev'ry 1 new siibiey 

Shall bring less pain, and yield increase of joy. 

And, as thy sin from Eden turi’d thy path, 

And made the world ‘the he ritage of wrath, 

Thy toil, by me directed, shall compel’ ” 

From ruin, better than from what you fell, — 

And make—for loss of Eden full supply— 
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A fai #garden all beneath the sky.” ois 

The of darkness, hid in robes oflight, mn 
“Stood near, and heard. Then, to the demof night) - 

Swelling with fury, swift he glanc’ds and there, 

Thus to the host infernal, pour’d his care :— 


‘* He whom [ hate, has sent Improvement down, 
To wake to smiles, what ruin taught to frown. 

I heard the minion promise joy to man, 

But I exist, and joy he never can! 

What! is it thought that I, who lately drove 
The wheels of terror through the bowers of love, 
Will tamely bear the tortures of my doom, - 
And see those bowers again array’d in bloom! 
No! while there lives a soul of Adam’s race, 
The groans of earth shall pain the ear of space! 


“ Spirit of Change! arise! ’tis thine to be, 

Again the cause of human misery! 

E’en while I hate, I bid thee near my throne, 

For still my hope depends on thee alone! 

Spirit of Change! Ha! how can I but feel, 

That but for thee, I still could bear to kneel! © 
That but for thee, my kingly-crowned brow, 

Would brightest shine of all in heaven that bow! 
Yet go! !—for sure the subtle power that rais’d 

My rebel arm ’gainst Him I should have prais’d, 
The power that triumph’d in the recertt fall, 

Can poison Mercy’s cup with bitterest gall! 
Go!—and, where’eF Improvement bends her path, 
Assume her semblance, and let loose thy wrath! 
Go!—and though man, behind the mask, may trace 
. ‘The blended horrors of thy fiendish face, 

Thy toys shall make him cast her works aside, 
And follow thee, in all.the pomp of pride! 

The mimic, rather than the mimick’ d, love; 

And wish the angel hous’d again above! _ 

Then shall thy name be Fashion, and mankind 
Shall crave thy handy and vow themselves are blind; _ 
While trusted thus, all other fiends shall be 
As peace to fury, when compar’d with thee!” 


a 





